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ABSTRACT 


Between 1918 and 1928, an avant-garde movement in 
French film emerged and flourished. Generally called 
"French Impressionism," the movement created an indige- 
nous film culture, a theory of cinema, and a distinct 
film style. The thesis describes the nature and develop- 
ment of the movement by means of an historical examination 
of 1ts' cultural activities, an analytical exposition of 
its theoretical assumptions, and a critical analysis of 
its characteristic film style. 

Culturally, the Impressionists were instrumental 
in convincing an educated public that film could be an 
art in its own right. Through the founding of film jour- 
male (e.g., Le Film and Cinéa), Louis Delluc and his 
associates created an audience for avant-garde experiment. 
Similarly, the establishing of specialized theatres 
(G0 G4. Le Vieuy Colombier, Studio des Urselines) and 
ciné-clubs (CASA, Le Ciné-Club) sheubed a public interest- 
ed in supporting new styles in cinema. By 1925, a film 
culture had emerged, and Impressionists played a dominant 
role in initiating it. 

The polemic of the Impressionist movement, apart 
from its impact on contemporary attitudes toward film as 


art, also rests on theoretical assumptions about the 


DO 


nature of cinema. Derived from an idealist aesthetic 

of art as expression, Impressionist film theory stresses 
the film artist's transformation of nature through 
photogénie, which consists of the aesthetic functions 

of camerawork, optical devices, and editing. Impression- 
ist theory locates the essence of cinema in Visual de- 
vices which express emotional and mental states of either 
the film-maker or the characters within the film. 

The style of Impressionist film-making is accor- 
dingly characterized by visual devices which indicate 
Subjective states. Close analysis of thirty-six Impres- 
Sionist films by Gance, Delluc, Dulac, L'Herbier, Epstein, 
Kirsanoff, and others shows the prominence of subjective 
camerawork and optical devices, as well as rhythmic edit- 
ing to convey the psychological tempo of a character's 
experience. [In contrast, other French cinema of the time 
lacks such a style. By means of a model based on Witt- 
genstein's concept of "family resemblances," the thesis 
constructs a paradigm of Impressionist style which per- 
mits comparison of Impressionism not only with contem- 
porary non-Impressionist French cinema but also with 
German and Soviet styles of the time. 

As a historical phenomenon, Impressionist is seen 


to be a complex, multilayered movement in which the 


cultural activities, film theory, and film style were 
mutually reinforcing. The final chapter of the thesis 
constructs a periodization which indicates the causal 
role of foreign influences, production conditions, and 
the influence of individual film-makers in the rise, 


Stylistic diffusion, and decline of the Impressionist 


| 


movement. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


Aims of This Study; Previous Research 
Se en eS eV LOS  emea ir ar 


Like the history of painting, literature, and 
music, the history of cinema contains Vent ae ee move- 
ments--ensembles of art works, polemics, theories, and 
activities which constitute both internally coherent 
positions and explicit challenges to already existing 
Styles. The challenging side of avant-gardes may be 
the most immediately noticeable, but such movements 
posit unified alternatives as well: In this study, 2 
shall be concerned with such a movement in cinema: that 
of French Impressionism. I shall show that this move- 
ment defined itself not only by revolt against already 
existing norms but also, more positively, by the creation 
Of @ unified set of filme, writings, and cultural insti- 
tutions. 

This is a historical question, and in this study 
[ am assuming that history is a construct. All that re- 
mains of the Impressionist movement are films, documents, 
and the testimony of Surviving members. To demonstrate 
Significant patterns in these data the historian must 


build a structure which organizes the data intelligibly. 


ine) 


For my purposes, a hierarchic or stratified construct has - 
the most advantages.1! First, it permits us to create 
distinct patterns in what was in fact a confluent, over- 
lapping series of events. Second, a hierarchie construct 
permits us to examine similarities between strata (e.g., 
between Impressionist film theory and Impressionist film 
style). Finally a hierarchic construct renders period- 
ization more flexible, since periodization may be applied 
to any stratum individually; this permits us to avoid 
what Leonard S. Meyer has called the fallacy of hierar- 
chic uniformity, "the tacit and usually unconscious 
assumption that the same forces and processes which order 
and articulate one hierarchic level are operative, are 
equally effective, and function in the same fashion in 
the,.structuring ofall levels."¢ 

We start, then, with a multilayered phenomenon. 
In France between 1918 and 1928, the Impressionist move- 
ment emerged. It engaged in a polemical crusade for 
film's status as an art, stimulated the creation of a 
theory of film, and created a distinctive film style. 
This study will examine the operation of this movement 
on three historical strata: the stratum of cultural 
activities which sought to establish film as an art; 
the stratum of theoretical writing; and the stratum of 


film style. These three strata constitute complementary 


« 


aspects of a unified avant-garde movement. As we shall 
see, this unity arises not simply because the movement 
Operated at all these levels, but also because these 
levels are significantly related, mutually reinforcing. 
The film theory grows, both logically and chronologically, 
out of a specific polemical position; the film style 
affects the film theory and vice-versa; and so on. The 
division of tasks, then, runs this way: rivet) te shal) 
examine these three strata in turn, by means of a histori- 
cal account of the change in cinema's cultural status, 

an analytical examination of the ovenehed s theoretical 
assumptions, and a critical examination of its idio- 
Syncratic film style. To avoid suggesting that one 
Stratum as a whole determined another level as a whole, 

I shall conclude by examining the three strata "verti- 
cally" by a division into periods that will indicate the 
interaction among various levels. on the whole, I seek 
to clarify the significance of the Impressionist move- 
ment in film history. 

To use the term "Impressionism" is already to 
raise a question. Although the movement did not name 
itself and at the time was usually called simply the 
"avant-garde," the label "French Impressionism" is still 


not quite arbitrary. One member of the movement, Germaine 


Dulac, identified it as "impressionism" in 1927 and re- 
iterated the label in a 1930 essay. Subsequent histor- 
ians have adopted the term to distinguish the movement 
from Surrealism and the abstract-film movement; Georges 
Sadoul has had perhaps the most influence in establish- 
ing the term as conventional historical usage °l. shad 
continue to use the term because it seems to me useful 
not only in distinguishing the movement from others 
but also in describing a major trait of the movement's 
film style--its tendency toward subjective technique. 
Analogies with other arts, however, should not be pushed 
too far; Impressionism in cinema, as I shall point out, 
has only a few affinities with Impressionism in painting. 
Once we have named the movement, why should we 
Study it? First, Impressionism is important as a norm 
against which later, better-known movements (e.g., Sur- 
realism) reacted; to comprehend the programs of such later 
movements, we need to understand Impressionism. More 
positively, Impressionism is historically and aestheti- 
cally ‘significant in its own right )o°AscEr shall “show; 
the Manes ath apts constitute a central factor in the 
creation of a cinematic culture in France. Their films 
offer striking examples of experimental uses of camera- 
work, optical devices, and editing; their works thus 
deserve attention as part of an avant-garde film 


tradition. At the same time, the Wire chai ose) film 
theory, despite its many shortcomings, was one ot the 
first to try to come to grips with the uniqueness of the 
film medium and to delineate an aesthetic of cinema. 
Just as Impressionist film style has had important in- 
fluences on later film activity, so Impressionist theory 
defined a position which has affected theoretical dispu- 
tation today. Most generally, perhaps this study will 
contribute something toward the understanding of larger 
issues in cinema study: the historical nature of a film 
movement, the extent and ciwatci ounce of stylistic -hemo- 
geneity in a period, and the relation of film theory 

to film-making. In short, both the immediate impact 

and long-range significance of Impressionism justify an 
attempt to define and trace the historical development 
of the movement. 

Despite the cultural, theoretical, and stylistic 
importance of this movement, previous research in the area 
has not sought to define Impressionism as a movement. 
Indeed, most research in the area has been sparse and 
cursory. No study in English has examined the period 
in detail, either by consulting primary source material 
or by constructing a systematic period-scheme, and in no 
language does there exist a full-length treatise on 


a 2 i] . LJ 
Impressionism.’ In French, several historians have 


written briefly on Impressionism, but the results are far 
from satisfactory as accounts of why we should consider 
it a homogeneous movement. Virtually all previous re- 
search assumes a stylistic and ideological coherence in 
Impressionism, but does not demonstrate it; instead, indi- 
vidual film-makers are treated atomistically, along bio- 
graphical lines. Henri Agel's Miroirs de 1l'Insolité dans 
le Cinéma Frangais dumps all the avant-garde film-makers 
of the time into a single category, assumes that all 
sought "surreality," and blames the Impressionists for 
not being Surrealists.2 René Jeanne and Phas Ford, 
while providing some scarce material, take a biographical 
approach and neither assume nor prove the existence of 

a movement.© Pierre Leprohon, on the other hand, claims 
a movement existed but offers no specific evidence for 
his claim and constructs no scheme of periodization; 

not surprising, since he allots only eight pages to the 
movement.’ Henri Langlois' brief Gameds du Cinéma arti- 
cle "L'Avant-Garde Francaise" is captivating but undocu- 
mented and it offers no OR historical scheme. 8 
More substantial in insight is the No&l Burch-Jean-André 
Fiéschi essay, "La Premiére Vague"; it is, however, a 
critical rather than a historical study and lacks both 
concreteness and documentation. ? In’ @ search Tor .authnor= 


itative scholarly studies on the movement, we are left 


with the work of the two most important French historians — 
of cinema: Georges Sadoul and Jean Mitry. 

Sadoul's analysis!9 of the movement marks an 
advance in several respects: he names it "Impressionism," 
Suggests some points of stylistic homogeneity, distin- 
guishes Impressionism from abstract cinema, and proposes 
a period for the movement (roughly 1920 to 1924). For 
our purposes, the shortcomings of Sadoul's work are never- 
theless apparent. Although he posits a unified movement, 
the individual biographies he presents never demonstrate 
a common unity. Moreover, Sadoul is vague and cursory 
in discussion of both the styre' or’ individual! fi line’ ana 
the theory of the movement as a whole. Such vagueness 
about the films and the theory makes Sadoul's periodi- 
zation suspect, since he relies whoily’on external’ (i.e., 
non-stylistic and non-theoretical) criteria: he dates the 
beginning of the movement from Pathé's financial failure 
after the war and marks the end of the movement with the 
death of Delluc. Examination of the films, however, 
would have shown that at one level the movement did not 
grind to a sudden Stop in 1924. Finally, Sadoul's 
account is totally undocumented. In sum, Sadoul's work 
does not satisfactorily answer the questions posed at 


the wb set tat Paya stirdy ? 


Most thorough and comprehensive of all is the work 
on Impressionism done by Jean Mitry.!! Mitry follows 
Sadoul in his periodization, but he documents his material 
Somewhat more fully, and he lists two tenets of Impres- 
Sionism: the drama as pretext for visual display and the 
tendency toward "pure rhythm." Though framed in an over- 
Simplified way, these tenets are a start toward grasping 
the movement's ideology as a whole. Nonetheless, Mitry's 
account is brief (twenty pages), biographical and atom- 
istic in approach, and lacking in a detailed considera- 
tion of Impressionist visual style and film theory. 

Previous historians' treatments of the movement, 
then, substantially agree about several assumptions. 
Impressionism is assumed to be a movement. As suchiiats 
films are distinct both from the standard cinema of its 
day and from the abstract or "pure" cinema of another 
contemporary avant-garde group. Impressionist film style 
is characterized by extensive use of "subjective" opti- 
cal devices and rhythmic editing. Impressionist film 
theory emphasizes "photogénie" or self-conscious pictor- 
ilalism as the essence of cinema. In addition, Impres- 
Sionist film-makers and film theorists played a signifi- 
cant part in the growth of film magazines, avant-garde 


theatres, and ciné-clubs. Finally, the Impressionist 


movement is seen as beginning around 1919 or 1920, nhit- 
ting its peak in 1923, and becoming effectively dispersed 
by 1924. But the historians who have made these claims 
have gathered so little evidence and have made so few 
distinctions and qualifications in the framing of these 
claims (e.g., the meaning of "subjective" film style) 
that we can hardly judge whether their account of the 
movement is valid or not. 

My study will show that while some of these 
assumptions are not supportable (e.g., the assumption that 
the movement ended in 1924), most are valid. In very 
general terms, previous historians are correct in assum- 
ing a fundamental unity in the Impressionist movement. 

I shall go further, however: by examining the activities, 
films, and theory of the movement more closely ‘than 
previous historians have done, I shall illuminate the 
movement in more detail than previous scholars have. 

In contradistinetion to previous work, then, this 
Study will concern itself with defining the homogeneity 
of the Impressionist movement. Biographical material 
will be used only when it contributes to establishing 
common traits of the members. It can be argued that I 
am blurring individual differences. The aforementioned 
historians, however, have made us well aware of such indi- 


vidual differences; what we need now is a demonstration 
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of the aesthetic coherence of a movement in which the 
various individuals participated and an account of how 
that movement developed over time. I am confident that. 
this undertaking can lead to an eventual heightening of 
individual differences, for against a clear background 
of the movement's "global" properties, our perception of 
the traits of individual film-makers can be more subtle 
and nuanced. 

To begin characterizing the movement and examin- 
ing the heirarchic strata that may be considered to con- 
stitute it,’ Tf shall outline some external criteria for 
defining the Impressionist movement; that is the task of 
the rest of this chapter. The second chapter examines 
the nature of the Impressionists! activities in building 
a French film culture. The third chapter outlines the 
common film theory that underlay the Impressionists! 
writing. In chapter four, I shall construct a family- 
resemblance paradigm of Impressionist film style drawn 
from a body of works. The final chapter organizes a peri- 
odization scheme and estimates the influence of the 
movement as a whole. Throughout this study, the goal 
has been to draw from primary Sources--writings and films-- 
evidence sufficient for Specific claims about cultural, 


theoretical, and stylistic change.” If it is too much to 


11 


expect that all of previous historians' generalizations 
will be found to be accurate, we can at least hope that 
our conclusions will establish a body of claims more fully 


Supported than those of past research in this area. 


Initial Distinctions 

For purposes of this study, the Impressionist 
movement may be seen as comprising a coherent set of 
cultural activities, theoretical writings, and films 
emanating from a group of individuals. Through cultural 
activities, theoretical assumptions, and stylistic choi- 
ces, these individuals participated in the movement. 
Virtually all accounts of the movement agree as to its 
"membership," and I have followed contemporary writers 
and previous historians in defining the group. Central 
members of the movement include film-makers who were also 
writers, theorists,, or cultural activists. (Louis Delluc, 
Abel Gance, Jean Epstein, Germaine Dulac, Marcel L'Her- 
bier, and René Clair) and two theorists who were also 
cultural activists (Riccioto Canudo and Léon Moussinac). 
More peripheral members of the group include theorists 
(Elie Fauré), critics (Pierre Porte, Paul Ramain), cultu- 
ral activists (theatre owners like Jean Tedesco, organi- 
zers like Charles Léger), and film-makers who worked in 


the Impressionist style (Alexandre Volkoff, Dmitri 


Kirsanov, Ivan Mosjoukine). Occasionally, a film-maker 
not basically involved with the movement made a film in 
the Impressionist style (e.g., Jacques Feyder, Jean 


Renoir). Some of these members were close friends or 


professional associates; others are included in the move- 


ment simply because of their theoretical position or film 


style. As mentioned earlier, this study will stress 
common features of individual behavior that contributed 
to the creation of a unified movement. 

As a group, the individuals in the Impressionist 
movement are distinguishable from what I shall call the 
established commercial film-makers on the one hand and 
the "abstract-film" or "pure-film" avant-gardists on the 
other. The commercial film-makers participated in few 
cultural activities and benefited from no coherent theo- 
ries; they simply worked for large firms, although what 
has survived of their work reveals an extraordinarily 
high level of film talent. Prominent in this group are 
Louis Feuillade, Victorine Jasset, Léonce Perret, Max 
Linder, and André Antoine.. In sharp contrast is the 


abstract-film movement, which, although less active on 


the cultural front, did generate some theoretical activi- 


ty. The films of this movement are characterized by lack 


of narrative and an interest in pure visual form and 
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rhythm; examples would be Viking Eggeling's Symphonie 
Diagonale, Fernande Leger and Dudley Murphy's Ballet 
Mécanique, and Henri Chomette's Cing Minutes de Cinéma 
Pur. The concerns and works of this avant-garde have been 
sensitively examined in Standish Lawder's Structuralism 


and Movement in Experimental Film and Modern Art, 1896- 


The validity of the tripartite grouping of Impres- 
Sionists, commercial directors, and makers of abstract 
films is further confirmed by evidence that the members 
of each group were themselves conscious of such divisions. 
Much Impressionist work was seen as explicit revolt 
against the commercial tradition. As a critic, Louis 
Dellue attacked the commonplaces of commercial film- 
making, pouring Sarcasm over the most respected figures 
and films of French studio production. Moguls like 
Pathé and Gaumont, performers like Bernhardt and Gabrielle 
Robinne, and directors like Feuillade and Antoine were 
dealt with bluntly and blisteringly. "Si j'écrivais tout 
le mal que je pense de la maison Pathe, i1 faudreit un 
certain nombre de volumes."15 of a Feuillade film he 
wrote: "Des amis mtont mené voir La Nouvelle Mission de 
Judex. Des amisoni4 Of Antoine's Les Fréres Corses he 


noted: 
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Le scénario est ingrdt au possible, les acteurs 
sont empoisonnés de théatre et m@me de conser- 
vatoire et enfin le mot économie a du 6tre sourfld 
plus d'une fois a Antoine. Oui, et avec cada 
gaucherie d'un gros effort sans expGrience suf- 
fisante."15 
Riccioto Canudo took Léonce Perret to task for films 
that satisfied the public's taste for "albums of post- 
cards."16 yet another symptom of the same attitude is 
the almost total absence of essays on the established 
commercial directors in Dellucts journals. In contrast 
to these film-makers Delluc and his followers elevated 
certain Impressionist film-makers. Although Dellue 
praised the work of Henri Roussel, Jacques Baroncelli, 
Leon Poirier, and Raymond Bernard, three directors--the 
Impressionists Gance, Dulac, and L'Herbier--seemed to him 
most promising.1/ 

The targets of Delluc's attacks seemed to have 
responded in kind. Feuillade wrote acidly to Cinéa-Ciné 
pour Tous that the fashionable term "pbhotogénie" could be 
found in an 1874 Larousse, 18 and in an interview he made 
it clear that he had no Sympathy for the avant-garde: 

Croyez-moi, ce n'est pas grace aux chercheurs que 
le cinéma gagnera sa place un jour, mais grace. 

aux ouvriers du mélodrame dont je me flatte d'étre 
un des plus convaingus. Ce que Louis Dellue nous | 
a confié me concernant est inexact. Je n'ai jamais 
dit: "Vous avez raison de chercher. Je suis trop 
vieux, moi, je continue." Je ne vise pas le moins 


du monde a m'excuser de réaliser Le Fils du Fli- 
bustier ou Vindincta. Je crois meme que crest 


aes Silaeeameemeene pe i as 2 . a 
Mor qui suis de plus prés de la vérité.19 
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Even more severe was Antoine, who criticized Delluc, 
L'Herbier, and (to a lesser degree) Gance in an interview 
that stirred up controversy throughout half of 1923: 

Oul, Delluc, L'Herbier, des gens qui ont du rout 

; mais que de complications inutiles! Comme 

é*est "plus simple qu!ils “ne°1lée eroient sy of.. Ue 

maitre, c'est Gance, notre seul cinéaste. 

Un photographe prodigieuse, le Photographe avec 

UR BEAN Pa el el Oba Neus Vaub Cette tal te 

dans le sommaire qui Hed > tub J'Accuse et les 

enfantillages de la Roue.-0 
Canudo and others having replied, Antoine explained that 
he felt that French cinema had progressed very little 
Since 1915 and after citing the "inutiles et assez puéri- 
les" experiments of L'Herbier and the "banal ou routinier" 
deficiencies of Delluc, he found their error in: "de 
prétendre tout de suite éléver le cinéma au rang d'un art, 
d'y faire oeuvre de littérature pure, sans tenir compte 
de la mentalité actuelle des spectateurs."@! Dellue 
countered with a defense of his methods and a retort that 
the well-financed Antoine could hardly sympathize with 
the poorer younger generation: "Vous avez tout en main, 
et c'était en un temps tout doré ot votre prestige vous 
Sauvaut tout. . .. Est'ce que vous croyez que les 
banquiers se roulent @ nos pieds, suppliants et pante- 
lants?"°° Such a controversy confirms that to some ex- 


tent the Impressionist avant-garde and members of the 


Standard commercial cinema recognized that distinctly 
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different attitudes marked them as being in separate 
camps. | 

In a similar but less antagonistic way, several 
contemporary writers distinguished the Impressionist 
avant-garde from the abstract-film avant-garde. ‘Pierre 
Porte called the abstract film "pure cinema" and defined 
it as an elimination of plot and character in order to 
express purified plastic movement. © Dulac, Gance, Clair 
and Tedesco all took such a definition for granted and 
implicitly contrasted abstract cinema with Impressionist 
films, which did contain plots and characters.¢/ Jean 
Epstein explicitly rejected abstract film ("Si ce, cinéma 
abstrait enchante quelques-uns, qu'ils achétent un 
kaléidoscop"), thereby assuming the split Porte and others 
had pointed out.°? Perhaps André Delons summarized the 
difference best. Impressionists, he wrote, always re- 
Spected the realistic aspects of the image: "S'tils trans- 
posent souvent, c'est toujours pour signifier, et rendre 
matérielle une impression (on a parlé d''impressionisme' ) 
en accord direct avec le cours méme du film que la seule 
vie véelle inspire." The abstract cinema, on the other 
hand, moves away from reality toward pure visual expres- 
sion. 26 Such contemporary testimony points to a rea- 
lization that the stylistic differences in the films 


reflected distinct, though not usually hostile, film 


Lt 


movements. 

But the differences among the movements were not 
only in the participants' attitudes. The Impressionist 
movement may be provisionally distinguished on three 
criteria. First, the Impressionists were of somewhat 
different ages and backgrounds than members of the stan- 
dard commercial cinema. Antoine, Feulllade, and Jasset 
were all born between 1858 and 1870, making them at least 
middle-aged in the period to be considered here. By 1920, 
Linder was thirty-seven, Perret was forty, Feuillade was 
forty-seven, Jasset was fifty-eight, and Antoine was 
Sixty-two: average age, forty-eight. In contrast, within 
the group the principal Impressionists were the younger 
ones. In 1920, the oldest (Canudo) was forty-one, 

Dulac was thirty-eight, Gance was thirty-one, Delluc and 
L*Herbiér' thirty; ‘Epstein twenty-three, Clair twenty-two, 
and Kirsanov twenty-one: average age, just under thirty: 
The Impressionists were thus of a somewhat younger genera- 
tion, and their movement's fervor undoubtedly owed a good 
deal to their youthfulness. As we might expect, the mem- 
bers of the abstract-film movement were roughly equivalent 
in age to the Impressionists. 

A comparison of backgrounds of the members of 
various groups is even more revealing. Like the commer- 


cial directors, the Impressionists almost always came 
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from theatrical backgrounds, but whereas the older 
generation tended to be former actors (Perret, Linder) , 
directors (Antoine), or technicians (Jasset), the Impres- 
Slionists had written plays (L'Herbier, Gance) or drama 
criticism (Canudo, Delluc, Dulac), and some had musical 
training (Canudo, L'Herbier, Kirsanov). Sirenificant ly, 
the commercial directors rose to prominence when ee he 
relying heavily on the stage and the formula SChint., 
made the director an interpreter of other people's works; 
hence, perhaps, the reliance on practiced theatre ecrafts- 
men. But Impressionists, who praised directors and not 
Scenarists and wrote their own scripts, HAgnit ead film- 
making with an autonomous act of creation, akin to writing 
an original play or musical composition. By contrast, 
except for Chomette all of the members of the abstract- 
film movement (Eggeling, Duchamp, Léger) were painters; 
given the pure graphic style of their works, this is hard- 
ly surprising. The external criteria of age and back- 
ground, then, start to distinguish broadly among the 
three groups considered. 

Less clear-cut is the third external criterion 
for defining the Impressionist film-makers: their produe- 
tion methods. From 1914, film-makers had usually been 


hired on a contractual basis by the large firms: Feuillade 
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worked for Gaumont, Perret for Union-Eclair, Antoine 

ror’ Pathe™s* STCsRUarEn . <i \sbme Impressionist film-makers 
were initially employed on a similar basis: Gance, Ep- 
stein, and Dulac all began their careers working for 
Pathé, while L'Herbier worked for Gaumont. But with the 
flagging of the French film industry during and after the 
war, several Impressionist film-makers moved toward semi- 
independent production. Enterprising individualists like 
Henri Diamant-Berger and Germaine Dulac founded their 

Own production companies; it was through Diamant-Berger's 
concern, for example, that Clair was able to make his 
first. film: Paris’ Qui Dort’. In’ 1918) Louis Nalpas, former- 
ly head of "Film d'art," became still more ambitious, 
setting up a studio in Nite,’ claiming’ a capitaloor two 
million francs, and advertising in Le Journal de Ciné-Club 
that he had "pour object de faciliter, favoriser, dévé- 
lopper la production cinématographique en France."°8 
Nalpas financed productions of Dulac, Delluc, and others. 
Eventually, through the 1920's, several Impressionist film- 
makers created their own companies (e.g., Les Films de 
Jean Epstein, L'Herbier's "Cinegraphic"). Fheguehen you 
large firms would rent or loan studios and facilities 

to such independent firms in exchange for distribution 


- oO é ‘ 
rights .°9 Thus, despite some exceptions (e.g., Gance, 
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who retained artistic control while working for large 
firms), Impressionist film-making had a semi-independence 
which distinguished it from Standard commercial film- 
making. (Indeed, as we shall see, the loss:.of. thie: semis 
independence was influential in bringing the movement to 
anvemd,) The Impressionists, though, were not nearly as 
independent as the members of the abstract-film group. 
The films of the latter were Very enore (i.e... five (te 
twenty minutes), rarely used actors or technicians, and 
oe required little financing (the chief source of funds 
usually being the film-makers and their friends). More- 
Over, the abstract films were not distributed through the 
large theatre circuits (as both the standard commercial 
films and the Impressionist films were) but rather were 
usually shown at avant-garde gatherings. Impressionist 
film production was able to follow a middle path: it was 
not as commercially restricted as the standard production, 
but because it operated on a large scale and was still 
bound to a commercial exhibition System, it was not as 
completely independent as the abstract-film productions. 
But even buttressed by evidence of differing out- 
looks, the provisional external distinctions of age, back- 
ground, and production methods offer little insight into 


the uniqueness of Impressionism as a movement. The most 


Substantial traces of Impressionism are to be found in 

the cultural activities of its members, in the theoreti- 
Cal position implicit in Impressionist writings, and in 
the stylistic features of Impressionist films. According- 
ly, to each of these the remainder of this Study is de- 


voted. 
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CHAPTER II. IMPRESSIONISM AND THE BUILDING OF A 


FILM CULTURE 


In France between 1913 and 1925, a substantial 
change took place in the status of cinema in the eyes of 
artists and the educated public. In 1913, a theatre ecri- 
tic could write inthe prestigious journal La Revue des 
Deux Mondes: "La vogue du cinéma est un nouveau recul 
pour la lecture, déja battue en bréche de toutes parts. 
C'est un nouveau 6chec pour le livre,--qui n'en est plus 
a les compter."1 Yet ten years later the same journal 
was publishing a regular column concerned solely with 
that mortal enemy of the book. In the late 'teens, an 
influential writer like Anatole France was condemning the 
cinema as the sign of a new apocalypse. ("Il ne s'agit pas 
de la fin du monde, mais de la fin d'une civilisation"@), 
yet by 1921 no less a figure than Proust -confessed that 
he had only two desires: "I wish I was well enough to go 
once to the cinema and to the 'Boeuf sur le Toit.!" 

In 1912, French newspapers did not even list local film 
programs; by 19253: according: to: one’ historian,! there were 
Six periodicals devoted solely to cinema, and daily film 
columns were featured in over twenty-three newspapers. 4 
The cinema's infectious popularity in the decade 1910-1920 


was alarming to men like Henry Joly, René Bazére, and 


Edouard Poulain, who cried out against films' immoral 
effects on youth in such books as Le Cinéma, Ecole du 
Vice et du Crime (Besancon, 1918); yet in the 1920's 

film screenings beca:ire routine in many French schools 

and ciné-clubs, catering to a young audience, sprang up 
throughout Paris and the provinces. We cannot attribute 
the rise in cinema's status solely to the Impressionist 
film-makers and writers, but clearly their role was a 
major one. For various reasons, from around 1913 to 1920, 
the cinema was important not only to the popular audience 
but also to an intellectual elite, and from the latter's 
interest certain polemicists and cultural activists could 


generate a new attitude toward film: the attitude that 


film could be a distinct art, 
Film and French Avant-Garde Artists 


The Impressionist campaign for the artistic status 
of cinema was able to succeed partly because its aesthe- 
tic principles confirmed certain already-existing atti- 
tudes. To discover these attitudes, it is necessary first 
to suggest the extent to which certain artists began 
seeing the cinema as one of the most important popular 
arts. Two factors are significantly revealing: the 
turning of poets to cinema as a source of both subjects 


and techniques and the wide praise which intellectuals 


of 


and artists lavished on the imported American films. 
These two factors indicate the prenbnce of an audience 
which would be receptive to the writings and films of 
an avant-garde movement like Impressionism. 

It had become a commonplace to note that immedia- 
tely prior to World War I there was extraordinary activity 
in the Parisian art scene. The year 1911 witnessed the 
rise of Cubism in a series of landmark eeha babiathe In 
the following year, Debussy wrote Jeux for the Ballets 
Russes, some Cubists formed the Section d'Or group, 
Picasso and Braque began work on collages, and Apollinaire, 
Raynal, Gleizes, and Metzinger all began publishing stu- 
dies of Cubism.? Roger Shattuck has seen 1913 as the cli- 
max of such activity, and he adduces as evidence the rise 
of Vorticism, the publication of Marinetti's Futurist 
manifesto, the founding of Copeau's Vieux-Colombier, and 
the premier of Le Sacre du Printemps; one could add that 
the same year marked the publication of Apollinaire's 
Les Peintres Cubists and Alcools, Blaise Cendrars' Prose 
du Transsiberien, Cocteau's Le Potomak, and the first 
volume of Proust's A ia Recherche du Temps Perdus. © But 
the film played no part in this Parisian renaissance of 
the arts; with the exception of Riccioto Canudo (whose 
contributions will be discussed in a later section), 


artists before 1914 apparently did not regard cinema as 


a new aesthetic resource. 

The cinema's rise to artistic status during later 
years is in part due to a new attitude toward the popular 
arts as a whole, which Shattuck has characterized as "qa 
sense of exhilaration in the absurd."/ The cafe-culture 
of Parisian artists had included popular spectacle since 
the time of the Impressionists, and in the pre-war years, 
the avant-garde frequented dance-halls, music-halls, 
cafes, and circuses.8 But for several avant-garde artists 
the popular arts represented not only diversion but a 
rich source of material. In Le Cog set. L*Arlequin -(19%8)); 
Cocteau called for a stripped-down, hard-edged art and 
claimed that the music-hall and the cafe-concert were the 
only pure forms of music prevailing. ? Similarly yo Cocteau 
called Les Mariés de-la Tour Eiffel:"a\secret marriage 
between ancient tragedy and an end-of-year revue, between 
chorus and music-hall number."19 The circus also became 
material for an avant-garde aesthetic. Cocteau and Glei- 
zes drew up plans for staging A Midsummer Night's Dream 
at Le Cirque Medrano, using music by Varése, Satie, and 
Stravinsky and casting the famous clowns the Fratellinis 
as the rustics, while Louis Durey's musical piece Scénes 
de Cirque and Satie's Parade reveal an attempt to use 
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circus spectacle aesthetically.!1 
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That the cinema was at least as popular a pastime © 
as music-halls, vaudeville, cafes, and circuses may be 
indirectly observed in the growth of the film industry. 
By 1914, Pathé (the largest firm) had a capital of thirty 
million frances and garnered 8.4 million in annual pro- 
fits.?¢ In 1913, one alarmed observer estimated that 
Paris contained over two hundred film theatres, with a 
Sunday clientele numbering 100,000 in all.14 Firms began 
building large luxury theatres such as the Omnia-Pathé, 
the Gaumont-Palace, and the Hippodrome, so that by 1916 
Parisian theatres ranged from tiny salles with only twenty 
seats to the Gaumont-Palace with its five thousand seats, 
its eighty-piece orchestra, and its thirty-five-meter 
throw from the projector.14 The range in admission 
prices also assured a broad audience, with 1916 prices 
running from sixty centimes to twelve francs (equal to 
from $.12 to $2.40 in 1916 American currency). Besides 
the huge popularity of cinema per se, the generous: length 
of the programs (typically three hours), the inclusion of 
material which could appeal to diverse tastes (two forty- 
five-minute features, one or two comedies, a documentary, 
and a newsreel) and the weekly changes of program contri- 
buted to the solidifying of a large-scale popular audi- 
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The growing Parisian film audience seems not to 
have been greatly curtailed even by the outbreak of World 
War I. Although documented attendance figures have appar- 
ently not survived, it is likely that the theatres contin- 
ued to flourish, if only because they fulfilled a repor- 
torial function: three or four wartime newsreels were 
released each week and at least one of them was included 
in every film program. 16 Moreover, film theatres for sol- 
diers were opened in military encampments, numbering 
(according to Jeanne and Ford) no fewer than 800.17 
There is also some evidence that the war even stimulated 
film attendance. "La vie a un goit intolérable,"18 re- 
called Eve Francis of her wartime experience, noting that 
by government decree theatres, music-halls, concert-halls, 
and film theatres were temporarily closed, with film 
theatres being the first to reopen. 19 More detailed is 
Colette's depiction in the spring of 1918 of a populace 
which longed for escape and could find it only in film 
theatres: 

Et plus la guerre durera, plus manqueront le sucre 
et le pain et le pétrole, plus il réclamera, pour 
Sa clientéle en vestons éliminés et en savates 
Spongieuses, du lusque et encore du lusque. Cette 
exigence, je ne me contenterai pas de l'expliquer 
banalement par la soif de superflu dont halettent 
tous le @6tres privés du nécéssaire. I1 faut en 
chercher la source dans l1'indigence progressive 


des théatres et des music-halls. Nous vivons depuis 
quatre ans dans une ombre grandissante. La lumiére 
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artificielle, chaque jour restreinte, n'indnode 
plus les scénes théatrales, ni les loges particu- 
Liepe: J’ une Que inestette il au publique? .0. 4 On ge 
baignera-t-il dans l'illusion décorative, dans le ro- 
manesque, dans la grande vie, le monde, la féerie in- 
épuisable? Au cinéma. Seul le cinéma dépense, 
gaspille, détruit ou édifie miraculeusement, mobil- 
ise des figurations fourmillantes, déchire des 
étoffes brodées, @éclabousse de sang ou d'tencre des 
robes de cinquante louis, et vous y venez qu'en 
effet un gentilhomme cravaté de blane ne regarde 
pas 4 trois cents francs de frac, Guard) 71 e¢ x0 
collette avec un bandit--et triomphe, en Llodues.* 
For a variety of reasons, then, the cinema remained popu- 
lar even during the war. 
Given this popularity, it is not surprising that 
Some avant-gardists found cinema as attractive as music- 
halls, cafe-concerts, and vaudeville. Film's mass audi- 
ence was dignified by Apollianire, who in 1916 wrote in 
an article on "les tendances nouvelles" that the cinema 
was the modern equivalent of the epic poem chanted to 
an assembled people.<1 Moreover, Apollianire's sympathe- 
tic attention signals the particular interest which 
poets began to take in this mass medium as a source not 
only of new subjects but also of new styles. For example, 
in Apollinaire's journal Soirées Ge Patis¢ofei6 April 
1914, Max Jacob published his poem, "Printemps et cinéma- 
tographe melés." In this work, film provides material 
for the poet's collage aesthetic; in describing an evening 


at the cinema, the narrator mixes elements drawn from film 


melodrama into a stream-of-consciousness, as in this 


€ 
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passage: 


Au son d'une musique absurde 
Nous verrons défiler les Kurdes 
Le fils du banquier Capulet 
Amoureux fou de Juliette 

Et si le livret est trop béte 

Le décors ne seront pas laids. 
Sherlock sera propriétaire 

Des sécrets d'un noble déchu 

Un innocent foreat reviendra millionaire 
Et le voleur du parachute 

Au célébre inventeur de son pére 
Démolira les revebéres Z 
Snas €mouvoir le commissaire.©2 


In "Cinématographe" (1917), Jacob renders the frenzied 
activity of bourgeois melodrama on the screen: 

Une famille de province dans un fiacre: il est 
bien €tonnant que les deux bonnes soient dans la 
Capote, on les met ensuite sur le siége, puis sur 
les marchepieds, ou elles s'endorment. Pendant 
ce temps, deux cambrioleurs sont montés dans la 
capote et se livrent 4 des eccentricités. Ils 
mettent a toute ce monde qui dort des oreilles en 
corton et, le lendemain matin, monsieur, madame 
et les bonnes ne se réconnaitront plus.¢3 

Apollianire himself composed a brief poem, "Avant le 
Cinéma" (dated 20 March 1917) which, despite its satire 
("Les Artistes que sont-ce donc/ ce ne sont plus ceux 

qui cultivent Les Beaux-Arts."24) , marks a notable insis- 
tence on regarding the cinema as an independent art, 
distinct from but equal to the traditional arts. Unlike 
"Avant le Cinéma," Philippe Soupault's "Indifférence: 
Poéme Cinématographique" (dated December 1917) uses the 


cinema not as a subject but rather as a model of artistic 


trickery. Soupault builds his poem upon verbal 


equivalents of film techniques such as stop-motion and 
accelerated action: 


A ce moment apparait un autre vieillard qui se 
Cnealise en enTAnt wile en Teme. ok te ee léve 
et tous disparaissent, je m'installe a la terrasse 
d'un cafe, mais tous les objets, les chaises, les 
tables, les fusains dans les tonneaux, se groupent 
autour de moi et me génent, tandis que le garcon 
tourne autour de ce groupe aves une rapidité 
uniformement accélérée. ..., 


Perhaps most elaborate in their Méliés-like playing with 
time and space were the poems of Pierre-Albert Birot 
who, under the admitted influence of Apollianire, publish- 


ed in 1920 Cinéma: Drames, Poémes dans l'Espace. Poems 


A 


which ambitiously search for verbal equivalents of cine- 
matic effects, Birot's works play with "filmic" devices 
ranging from slow- and fast-motion to stop-action and 
animation. In Ver ke le? |) there are multiplying and doubl- 
ing characters, digsppcaring characters, repeated scenes, 
and accelerated action; at one point, a grey room changes 
to maroon, then black, green, and rose; then the 

room disappears but the color remains.°® In Che 1920" s, 
Such "cinematic" poetry would continue, chiefly in the 

ee 
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hands of Jean Epstein and Philippe Soupault. But what 
most significant is that after around 1914, some avant- 
garde poets began to experiment with subjects and techni- 
ques drawn from the cinema.2/7 Furthermore, almost all 


these poetic experiments predate the work of avant-garde 
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cinéastes. There is thus some justice in Harry Alan Po- 


tamkin's claim that "The Cinema in France has influeneed 


French letters before it has influenced itself.1e8 


A Tew artists and critics were as quick to recog- 
nize aesthetic possibilities in the cinema: Maurice Raynal, 
a leading defender of Cubism, praised Feuillade's Fantomas 
ecStatically ("0 noblesse! 6 Beaute! wo 2 NCOPe, a7 jta- 
vais sous la main la plume d'un Brunétiére!"¢9), Standish 
Lawder has discussed in detail both Picasso's and Leopold 
Survage's plans for Cubist films between 1912 ana 194.4 28 
But it appears that the full force of cinema as a modern 
popular art became particularly clear after 1915, .the .year 
of the massive importation of American films. into Paris, 
While detailed industrial history is not within the scope 
of this work, some general causes and consequences of 
the influx of American films must be indicated. 

It is no exaggeration to Say that World War I 
ea French film industry profoundly. Workers in 
factories and studios were mobilized, the nitrocellu- 
lose needed for raw film was commandeered for use in 
making explosives; film factories were requisitioned for 
use aS munitions plants.31 Production fe,l Off: sharply. 
The magnitude of the war's threat is typified most clearly 


in the plight of Charles Pathé's firm. By 1914, he had 
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garnered an annual profit of 8.4 million franes, but in 
1915, his company succumbed to a 4.8 million-frane defi- 
cit.?* Pathé was forced to seek backing from American 
companies, and as part of this arrangement, American films 
(up ‘tor this tine rare on French screens) were imported 


to fill the vacuum.5>5 The American invasion was spear- 


headed by a Pearl White serial, The Exploits of Elaine, 
several Chaplin and Ince films, and Cecil B. DeMille's 

The Cheat--all released in France in 1915.34 This was the 
beginning of a wave that was not to recede until _— 1950", 
for American films quickly dominated the French market. 
Reliable figures on the number of French and American re- 
leases for the 1914-1918 period are not available, but the 
contemporary trade journals indicate clearly that during 
these years most American firms either opened Parisian 
branches or were directly represented by established 
firms. For example, in 1919 Fox=Filin had its own bureau, 
while Metro and Goldwyn were represented by Pathé Fréres, 
Lasky and Paramount by Gaumont, Mutual and Vitagraph by 
l'Agence Générale Cinématographique, Triangle and Keystone 
by Ciné-Location-Eclipse, and the independent productions 
of Ince and Sennett by Aubert.3° By 1922, First National, 
United Artists, Vitagraph, and Paramount all had their own 


Paris distribution offices.2© As a result, American 
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outnumbered the French product by a ratio of four ito ane: 
out of 1132 films distributed in 1919, 839 were American 
and only 208 were French, while in 1921, 651 American films 
overwhelmed 163 French films.4/ By the early 1920's, it 
was obvious to many French cinéastes that the American 
cinema had virtually taken over France. 28 Contemporary 
records of the following decade present an even more 
astonishing picture, with American films dominating Freneh 
releases by a ratio of eight to one.?? Although America's 
margin was cut Slightly by German releases after 1927, 
America still ruled the French market through the 1920's. 
That the American films were popular is evident 
not only from the extent to which they overran the market, 
but also from the French industry's frantic attempt to 
imitate the Yankee product. What Charles Pathé called 
"la crise du scénario" was essentially the inability of 
French producers to create as appealing films as the 
Americans had. Convinced that study of Hollywood produec- 
tion methods would revivify the French industry, Pathé 
urged French film-makers to write scenarios which leave 
nothing to improvisation, and which specify the length 
of the scene, the mise-en-scéne, and the locales; to take 
advantage of the perfections which the Americans had 


made in technique; and to specialize production duties 
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in order to make filming more efficient.49 More Obviously, 
certain films began copying popular American formulas 
(e.g., the mystery serial) and importing popular American 
Stars like Sessue Hayakawa and Fanny Ward. If the sarcas- 
tie remarks? of @ritice? like Colétte®s ana® LOUIS! Del ludtiave 
to be trusted, French imitations of American films were 
far inferior to the originals. 41 
For the general public as well as artists and in- 

tellectuals, the most appealing elements of the American 
films were the stars. American comedians like Harold 
Lloyd, Al Saint John, Fatty Arbuckle, Clyde Cook, and Bus- 
ter Keaton were widely known.42 Pearl White gained a 
similar success. After The Romance of Elaine (retitled 
Les Mystéres de New-York) and The Iron Claw (retitled 
Le Masque aux Dents Blanches) were released in Paris-- 
all accompanied by feuilletons running serially in be | 
Matin--Pearl White seemed to Dellue to incarnate modern 
womanhood: 

Le type méme de ce que devrait @tre une femme de 

chambre moderne, sachant conduire une auto, rattraper 

le rapide quand vous avez oublié de mettre une lettre 

a la poste, réconcilier les gens les plus séparés 

de la terre, trouver des fortunes au fond des: caves, rs 

une débrouillarde, une débrouillarde, une, etc. 
No wonder, then, that Cocteau composed his journal of a 


frenetic trip as a "Pearl White film."44 William S. Hart 


enjoyed no less a vogue under the pseudonym of "Rio Jim": 


the films he made for Thomas Ince were praised by Colette > 
and Delluc, 15 Cocteau and Jean and Valentine Hugo went 
frequently..to Hart films, 46 and Jean Epstein claimed that 
Ince's, direction of .Hart in Selfish Yates (1918) deter- 
mined his cinema career.47 Perhaps the greatest homage 
which the French paid to Hart (whom Delluc called "frére 
brutal des fils Aymond, de Roland et de Jean Reynaud"48) 
was the affectionate allusion to "Arizona Jim" in Le Crime 
de M. Lange (1935); both Jacques Prévert and Jean Renoir 
had known the American cinema since their childhoods. 
Undoubtedly, however, the single most popular 
American film star was the one whom thé French named 
Charlot. "The French," wrote Henry C. Dodge in June of 
1916, "have adopted Charlie Chaplin."49 Not only were his 
latest films in great demand, but his early work was 
constantly revived. Between September and December of 
1918, for example, Parisian distributors not only released 
the current A Dog's Life (released in America in April) 
but also reissued The Count, The Pawnshop, The Rink, 
and The Cure (all made in 1916).99 Again, in one week in 
October 1920, ten jarketen theatres (one out of every eight 
listing their programs) were showing Chaplin titles. >! 
So eagerly were distributors obtaining illegal copies of 
Chaplin's films that l'Agence Générale Cinématographique 


had to publish advertisements warning that it was the only 
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legal distributor of. Chaplin's BEssanay and Mutual films-- 
a precaution no distributor took with regard to films of 
any other star, French or American.2° Charlot invaded 
other popular spectacles, first when a trapeze act had 
one of its trio dress and act like him, later when circus 
animal acts frequently included a Chaplin figure, a 
"Charlottade."53 

But the public's love for Charlot was equaled by 
that of some film-struck intellectuals and artists. 
According to Philippe Soupault, Chaplin's influence was 
even stronger than that of Fairbanks and Hart: he "'invent- 
ed' the cinema for us .."54 Apollinaire introduced Léger 
to Charlot during the war: "Il tenait le coup devant 
l'énorme spectacle que je venais de quitter pour sept 
jours. Ce 'petit bonhomme' qui a réussi A ne plus 6tre 
un 'petit bonhomme' mais une espéce d'objet vivante, sec, 
mobile, blane et noir, c'était nouveau."2> In England, 
Jean Epstein had his epiphany in 1914: "Le premier Charlot 
me fut une révélation, comme pour d'autres, l'amour ou 
leur vrale vocation. Yo. Mais Jtanglicanisme: austére re- 
prouvait ce paria: 4 cette époque, c'était amoral d'aimer 
Charlot, c'’était un vice. Sans hésiter, de cet amour, je fis 
mon vice préfére,. , 156 Cartoons of Charlot decorated 


the pages of Le Film and Delluc's books.>?! Articles, 
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books, and poems on Chaplin poured from Frenchmen's pens. 


Charlot was compared to Quixote, Chaplin's art to Commedia 


beth, > ! C ‘ : 
dell'arte and Bergson's philosophy of comedy. >? A Char- 
lot-figure became the master of ceremonies in Léger's 


Ballet Mécanique and the guide to an enchanted world in 


Clair's Voyage Imaginaire, while Darius Milhaud initially 
Lora) Unan.in film, 60 Even the Satie-Picasso-Cocteau 
ballet Parade (1917) made use of choreography that mimicked 
the little tramp's walk.®1 René Clair's 1924 comment 
Summarizes the attitude of many intellectuals who eneoun- 
tered Charlot between 1914 and 1920: "Charles Chaplin is 
the man who has given us the works most worthy of the 
cinema."62 
No one Chaplin film, however, had the impact on 

artists and intellectuals of Cecil B. DeMille's The Cheat 
(1915). Not only does it seem to have been a commercial 
success (Eve Francis recalls that "All Paris left its 
dolorous apathy to visit this film"®3) but for many view- 
ers it remained the model of artistry in the cinema. 
Delluc's experience was representative of many: 

Le’ cinema, je L'al détéesté, ah! que’ je Tai détes~ 

té....Comme tout le monde, je tins le ciné en .mé- me 

pris....Aprés beaucoup de mois je suis revenu au cine. 

L'absence de bons spectacles et le manque total de 

musique, pendant les premiers mois de la guerre, en 


eurent sans doute la responsibilité. Charlie Chaplin 
forca mon admiration. Des résistances luttaient encore 
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en moi. fi fallut Forfaiture [The Cheat] pour tout 
démolir. © 


For others as well, DeMille's film was a revelation of 
what Delluc called "le nouveauté absolue du cinéma, art 
complexe, subtil, rare, puissant, et rebutant."©5 The 
actor Edouard de Max declared that after seeing The Cheat 
he understood that the cinema need not be "une hargneuse 
mécanique. "66 According to Marcel L'Herbier, the shock 
the film produced in him impelled him to take up film as 
a career.°7 When, in October of 1918, Le Film asked nine 
prominent actors and authors to name their most enjoyable 
night at the cinema, seven of them cited an American film 
and The Cheat won more votes than any other film.68 two 
years later, when Comoedia asked its readers to name their 
favorite five films, The Cheat (then six years old) outran 
the latest Chaplins.69 In an era when almost no pre-1918 
films were re-released, the;Cheat. continued, to: play, Pari- 
sian theatres well into 1920./9 

What in The Cheat made it what Delluec called "le 
premier véritable succés cinématographique de Boulevard"?/1 
First, its plot was similar to the currently fashionable 
worldly melodramas of Henry Bernstein, then ascendant in 
the commercial theatre. In The Cheat, a society woman 
attempts to save her husband from financial ruin by 


borrowing money from a Japanese man who demands her favors 


in return. She manages to repay him and refuses to submit. 
to his sexual demands; enraged, he brands her shoulder 
with a red-hot iron. After the husband attacks the Japa- 
nese, he is. about.to be judged guilty of .assault when in 
the courtroom the wife dramatically reveals the mark of 
the iron on_her flesh; the husband is acquitted. The 
intrigue's likeness to Boulevard melodrama did not, how- 
ever, lead some viewers to ignore the film's undeniably 
impressive acting and mise-en-scéne./° In The Cheat, 
Sessue Hayakawa's impassive performance as the vengeful 
Japanese is heightened by DeMille's expressive lighting 
effects. The, film abounds in abrupt changes in lighting: 
stark sidelighting reveals Hayakawa as he switches off 
the room light, leaving only a glowing brasier for illu- 
mination; mottled sunshine through leaves throw trembling 
Shadows on the characters; the space of a jail cell is 
Suggested solely by means of a pattern of barlike shadows 
thrown across the prisoner. Several moments in The Cheat 
use quite, spectacular lighting effects. In one Shot, for 
example, the Japanese parlor, containing brasier and white 
paper screens, is wreathed in smoke issuing from a small 
altar. When the Japanese enters, he snaps on the room 
light, adding a strong illumination from the side. Then, 
after a short scene in which the society woman collapses 


in fear, the Japanese makes her stoop down and he turns 


out the room light, leaving only the glow of the braiser. 
As they listen tensely, sharply-defined silhouettes appear 
behind the screen in the background. The extraordinary 
range of lighting effects in this one setting confirms 
De Mille's care and control. Similarly daring is the 
Scene when the wife is leaving the house of the Japanese: 
De Mille trains a spotlight on her in the foreground and 
leaves the surroundings utterly dark; then, abruptly, her 
husband's face emerzes behind her out of the blackness. 
The violent climax of the drama, with silhouettes outlined 
against the Oriental screens and the Japanese collapsing 
against the wall and leaving blood seeping through the 
paper screen, is a similar tour de force of imaginative 
lighting. Despite the film's melodramatic HLOt.: een 
expressive lighting was impressive to many 1915 viewers-- 
particularly since the French had not yetwseen: Griffith's 
work. Eve Francis recalls: 

Pour tous les Franeais, Forfaiture fut une révéla- 


tron, La construction du scénario, la richesse des 
décors, les jeux d'ombre et de lumiére, les plans 


rapprochés utilisés au moment décisif. Les aecces- 
solres mis en relief prenant une valeur dramatique, 
le jeu sobre, contenu, dépouillé des interprétes au 
masque immobile et incense se tous ces Glements. rassem- 


blés par la main d'un maitre jaillissaient dans 
cette oeuvre parfaite. 73 


Similarly, Colette insisted on the lighting as the film's 


strongest point: 
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Ce n'est pas assez, l'adultére. Cen rest nee assez 
le revolver inattendu, ni la cour d'assises et le 
coup de théatre en pleine audience. Les bias 
lumiéres, méme assez, les clichés lumineux, le halo, 
Lnedit, je erois’. aut “nimbe la téte du pers onnage 
principal evr le désigne, pendant les’ scénes intenses, 
da notre attention, autant de piéges pour des artis a 
simplement honorables. 1 

It seems not too much to conclude that The Cheat revealed 

to many French viewers a promising range of pictorial 

possibilities in the’cinema./5 It is this Visual quality 

that Delluc, for one, stressed: "On ne croirait jamais 

que nos metteurs en scéne ont vu tant de fois le film 

de B. dé Mille (sic }i°" Mais ‘4 '6nt! Gis vu"? 

The impact of The Cheat on French cinema was clear 
in subsequent years. When Camille de Morlhon pointed to 
the film as an example for film-makers to follow, she had 
perhaps no idea of how much the film would be imitated. 7 
Delluc charged Roussell's La Faute d'Odette Maréchal 


(1920) with copying The Cheat and observed that even 


Gance was not above borrowing from De Mille in Mater 


: eK ‘ Q : ! : 
Dolorosa, La Dixiéme Symphonie, and J 'Accuse. 79 Tn addi- 
tion, the film's Stars, Hayakawa and Fanny Ward, enjoyed 


a wide vogue in France, both being eventually imported 
for French. films. The Cheat even became the libretto 
for an opera,/? and was remade by Marcel L' Herbier in 
1937. Delluc's estimate seems Only a little overstated: 


"Si les Francais arrivent peu a peu 4 comprendre quelques 


parcelles du cinéma, c'est Forfaiture qui en a la rPespon- 
sibilité, "80 
Thanks, then, to Pearl White, William Ss. Hart, 

Charlie Chaplin, and The Cheat, many French artists 
and intellectuals took a keen interest in the American 
cinema. Philippe Soupault has vividly suggested the 
American films' charm: 

One day we saw hanging on the walls great posters 

as long as serpents. At every streetcorner a man, 

his face covered with a red handkerchief, leveled 

a revolver at the peaceful passersby. We imagined 

that we heard galloping hoofs, the roar of motors, 

explosions, and cries of death. We rushed into the 

cinemas and realized immediately that everything 

had changed. On the screen appeared the smile of 

Pearl White--that almost ferocious smile which an- 8 

nounced the revolution, the beginning of a new world.?! 
Even more revealing is the novel by René Clair, Adams 
(1926), an extravaganza about a film Star who is possessed 
by the characters he portrays. Clair takes satiric jabs 
at the orgiastic frengy of film fans, who risk their 
Lives to attend: 4 premiere and who greet God as the ulti- 
mate movie star, but the main thrust of his humor is 
directed at the American cinema. His hero, Adams, shifts 
in and out of the personalities of the parts he plays on 
the screen, and all are modeled on American stars: Willian, 
the cowboy, is Hart; Harold, the Sophisticate, suggests 


Harold Lloyd; Charles, the timid lover, 18) Chaplin: Anto- 


nio, the Latin Seducer, is Valentino; and Jack, the nimble 
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athlete, resembles Douglas Fairbanks. Clair's book, 
like Soupault's delirious memoir, is testimony to the 
strength with which American cinema gripped the imagination 
of some intellectuals and avant-gardists after 1915. 

Thus some, poets' and painters' interest in the ci- 
nema around 1914 and the praise showered on the If Lux 
of American films after 1915 may be seen as major symp- 
toms of the increasing interest which French intellectuals 
and avant-gardists took in the cinema. There are other, 
more general indications as well. Dellue observed that 
"Des talents modernes et actifs comme Tristan 3ernard, 


Colette, Antoine, ont déja saisi toutes les intentions 
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étonnantesdu ciné. Et je ne parle pas de tous les jeune 
qui lui destinent leurs personnalités ardents, Glévées, 
sensibles, intelligentes, vivantes."8? around LOLS. tor 
example, Cocteau was referring to the cinema as "la 

dixiéme muse."83 Jules Romains wrote a novel using cinematic 
narrative devices, Donogoo-Tonka (1919). Darius Milhaud 


Subtitled his ballet score Le Boeuf sur DO. POL: CANTO) 


cinema-symphony , "84 and in 1927 wrote an orchestral suite, 
Actualités, modeled on newsreels. Painters and designers 
like Fernand Léger, Robert Mallet-Stevens, Marcel Duchamp, 
and Hans Richter began to do work in films, while some 
avant-garde composers (e.g., George Antheil and Arthur 


Honegger) began arranging and composing film scores. 
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Perhaps most striking of all ids ‘the film career of the 
poet, Blaise Cendrars. A friend of Picasso, Braque, 
Gleizes, and Canudo; editor of Paul Laffitte's Editions 

de la Siréne; organizer of the first concert of Les Si x ; 
originator of the idea for Rélache, which he proposed to 
Satie--in all, Cendrars' activities placed him in the 
thick of the wartime and postwar avant-garde. Cendrars 
was involved in the cinema quite early, having played 
piano in a Bowery movie house in I9TE- 1942 ‘and having 
filmed newsreels for Pathé in 1914.85 [yn 1917, Cendrars 
plunged wholeheartedly into cinema work. He assisted 
Gance in filming J'Accuse and La Roue. (According to one 
biographer, it was Cendrars who Suggested that Honegger 
provide a score for the latter, 86) Cendrars!' "cinépoem," 
La Fin du Monde Filmée par 1'Ange de'N.D. (1919) was @llus- 
trated by Léger, and his scenario La Perle Fievreuse | 
appeared serially in Signaux (Brussels), in 1923. Later 
Cendrars founded his own film company and made a film ona 
Hindu dancer (Vénus noire, 1923) and a documentary on 
elephants. 87 Cendrars' appetite for film work made him 

an extreme representative of the Curiosity about) film ‘that 
seized many French intellectuals and artists; overlooking 
the great differences in the men's aesthetic assumptions, 


Eve Francis seems justified in linking Apollinaire, 


HS 


Cendrars, and Delluc as part of the same new attitude 
toward cinema. 88 

Finally, we may briefly consider some possible 
reasons why the cinema, and especially American films, 
aroused such interest among artists and intellectuals. 
One factor which has been Suggested above is that the avant- 
gardists saw cinema as one of the popular:-arts, which as 
a whole were being evaluated for their aesthetic poten- 
tial. Philippe Soupault confirms this hypothesis indirect- 
ly: "At the very moment when French eyes were weary of 
Seeing over and over again in the theatre those eternal 
and “ideriticdl: “slides oniive @ and ‘wien Only the music- 
hall could touch us even a little, the cinema was born,."°9 
Similarly, in 1924, Léger argued that films “aipart) of 
modern art's attempt to make Spectacle as up-to-date as 
the circus and the music-hall1.90 Another factor recurs 
in contemporary writings: the assumption that physical 
movement is important in cinema. Thus one 1920 writer 
criticized French cinema as fancifully poetic, while 
praising the Americans for understanding that cinema 
demands forceful gestures and movements. ?1 Georgette Le- 
blanc likewise attributed the Success of American films to 
the liveliness and active energy of the actors.9° Since 
many postwar avant-garde movements--Futurism, Constructi- 


vism, Vorticism, and Dada--made physical movement a prime 
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element in their aesthetic, it is perhaps not surprising 
that many artists saw in cinema (and particularly the 
American cinema) the culmination of a physically dynamic 
conception of art. Related tothis ideais° another 
point made frequently at the time by avant-gardists, that 
the cinema, art of the twentieth century, epitomizes 
modernity. .In 1919, Dellue called a Fairbanks film "la 
force neuve de la poésie moderne"?) and Mareel Gromaire 
claimed that "Le cinéma nouveau contentera notre besoin 
d'un art plus étroitement allié au dynamisme moderne." 4 
From this perspective, the American cinema again took on 
great importance: "The American cinema," wrote Soupault, 
"brought.towlight abl. ithe ‘beauty of“our epoch, ‘and all’ the 
mystery of modern mechanics."9°2 Of the American fein, 
Picabia wrote: "Il se renouvelle constamnent, nous révé- 
lant la vie moderne sous tous les aspects tragiques ot 
comique. "96 One writer went so far as to claim that the 
cinema transforms one's perception of contemporary life. 
"It is from the cinema," wrote Albert Valentin, "that our 
era borrows its color, its picturesqueness, and the moral 
atmosphere in which it breathes....It is impossible for 
us today to consider an aspect of the world without 
immediately divesting it of its visible form and then 


thinking of nothing but the representation of it we have 


seen in a film, removing it from the material domain Ve 
occupies and placing it in the vague realm of dream and 
abstraction."9/ 

Perhaps most interesting is the possible vole OF 


cinema in a destruction of what some avant-gardists cons1- 


dered frozen and outdated aesthetic conventions: film 
gives us "reality." Georgette Leblanc, for example, 
wrote of a film: "Est ce de l'art? Qu'importe! Encore 


: ‘ gies the - Qs 
une fois, c'est de la vie, et voila Ltessentiel."9° 


Delluc, whose entire theory of film, as we shall see, 
depends on a tension between realism and artcafrictadaity, 
claimed that "Le cinéma est justement un acheminement vers 
cette suppression de l'art qui dépasse l'art, éEtant.da 
vie."99 \Most @irect is this note of Soupault's: "One of 
the most definite qualities of the American influence 
resides in the close relationship between art and life. 

By way of contrast to this statement one might note that 
European art exists on a misunderstanding. It escapes 
from life in order to return to it by a detour. This is a 
symptom of age and a warning of decadence."199 Most 
probably, the attraction which the cinema held for many 
intellectuals and artists was a product of all these 
factors. What is important for our purposes is that the 
attraction did exist and that it provided a base of sup- 


port for the cultural activities, theories, and filme (of 


oe 


the Impressionists. 


The Building of a French Film Culture 


The relation of Impressionist cultural activity 
to its context was almost certainly a dialectical one. 
While some intellectuals and artists were to some extent 
already prepared to see cinema as an art, the Impression- 
ist writers had a good deal to do with reinforeing “and 
promulgating this attitude. Reciprocally, the enthusiasm 
of this public permitted the activities to continue and 
grow in strength. Although the causal texture of the 
events is dense, we may for analytical purposes isolate 
certain concrete projects largely carried out by members 
of the Impressionist movement. These projects include 
the founding of journals devoted to cinema, the creation 
of film clubs, the establishment of theatres for a special- 
ized audience, and the "official" recognition of cinema by 
certain organizations in the artistic and literary worlds. 
The force behind virtually all these activities was a 
small circle of writers and activists--Riccioto Canada , 
Louis Delluc, Jean Tedesco, and their associates--and 
their goal, permeating their writings and activities, was 
to persuade the public that the cinema was an art. Jean 
Epstein revealed the almost religious fervor behind the 


program when he said in a public lecture: 


La cinéma est 4 sa période d'apostolat, a une 
Epoque qui correspond, pour l'histoire des reli- 
gions, a leur époque militant....Ces individus pré- 
curseurs sont des missionaires que la Cause envoie 
pour préparer ses triomphes et pour é6vangéliser les 
barbares.1! 


In retrospect, it may be doubted if Impressionist film 
Style could have continued for very long without the Impres- 
sionist's cultural proselytizing. What. follows is an exam- 


ination of the kinds of activities these missionaries 


undertook. 
Journals 


The increased number of cinema periodicals aimed 
at aneducated audience is one of the strongest indica- 
tions of the polemical success of the Impressionist move- 
ment. Since 1908, with the founding of the weekly Ciné- 
Journal, France had not lacked trade journals: Le Courrier 
Cinématographique (founded 1911), Lumiére (founded 1922), 
Le Film Frangais (founded 1923), and La Critique Cinéma- 
tographique (founded 1926) were all aimed-at the producer 
or exhibitor and dealt with films as a commodity. The 
rather different conception of cinema as art is revealed 
in the founding of new journals, designed for an audience 
not professionally involved in cinema but nonetheless 
interested in its newly-grasped possibilities.!9° One of 


the most active polemicists of the time, Germaine Dulac, 


insisted on the necessity of disseminating new ideas about 
cinema through writing: 
Dans 1*état actuel de la cinématographie, les ecri- 
tiques, les études, les polémiques ont autant de 
valeur agissante que les réalisations. Je dirai 
méme qu'elles en ont plus...Elles aiguillent le 
cinéma vers un but précis, lui révélant sa forme 
idéale, son image parfaite alors qui adine peut 
les contempler actuellement que déformées. 103 
Such a body of writing as Dulac called for needed the kind 
of forum that a journal could provide. 

The first such journal was Le; Bilin’? Originally 
founded (in February 1f 1914) as "avant tout un organ de 
défense corporative,"104 Le Film began as a weekly devoted 
to news of the film industry and aimed at both exhibitors 
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and the general public. By the thirteenth issue (22) May 
1914), the journal's theatre columnist, Henri Diamant- 
Berger, became editor-in-chief. Diamant-Berger added 
columns on music and current books and initiated a column 
of film reviews (usually only plot summaries) called 
"Ciné-critique." The most innovative aspect ‘of His’ early 
editorship, however, was the Vigor Of his*eddtorial's , 
which took partisan positions on such topics as film sand 
education, taxes, film syndicates, and censorship. 109% 

The spirit of Diamant-Berger's editorials in be fila Gest i= 
fies to his concern for the active role of a journal in 


Shaping the state of the current cinema. For example, 
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after noting that 1916 French film production was inferior 
to foreign production, he urged film workers to regain the 
favor of audiences, 106 in LOT, Diamant-Berger took a 
more daring step by appointing the littérateur Colette as 
Orreie roe Le “Film, and he anticipated the objections 
of his industry-oriented advertisers and readers by 
defending his choice: 

Un journal doit tout dire Lorsque j'ai prié 

Mme. Colette de prendre dans ce. Journal yla eritique 

des Tilms gue ce grand Gcerivain tient depuis un 

mois de fagon magistrale, je l'ai assurée saliepeatin 3 

que jamais rien ne contrarierait son indépendence 

Je l'ai priée ensuite de donner 4 mes lecteurs sa 

pensée tout entiére, son sentiment réel, son juge- 

ment complet....Les droits de la critique sont impre- 

Scriptables et sacrés pour moi. 
In what had started as a trade Journal, Colette's witty 
reviews must have seemed controversial. She summarized 
one film as "Dix-sept cent vVingt-cinq métres de bellroule., 
seize pages de notice sur beau papier glacé; argent perdu, 
temps gaché, je n'tajoute pas--et pour cause--talent gas- 
pil1é,"108 Even her favorable reviews had a humorous cast 
not previously seen in Le Film, as when she wrote of 
Sessue Hayakawa that "Cette Japonaise gracieuse, aux yeux 
Spirituels, faiplit # cote de son mari sous le poids d'un 
premier réle, surtour d'un premier rdle habillé 4 1'euro- 


péene "109 * Louis Del luc later wrote that Colette's Le 


Film essays "ont poussé la clairvoyance jusqu'au sadisme," 
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but argued that the cinema needs such polemicists in its 
battle against commercial mediocrity: "Au nombre des enne- 
mis qu'elle s'est fait alors dans les milieux cinémato- 
graphiques, on peut mésurer son influence et tout ce qui 
sten est suivi."!!9 arter making Colette a regular 
contributor to Le Film, Diamant-Berger took the step that 
decisively transformed his journal from a trade review 
into a center for the new spirit in cinema. On 25 June 
1917, he announced that Louis Delluc would henceforth be 
editor-in-chief, and added a clear indication that Le 
Film was about to move toward the position of considering 
film as an art: "Nos lecteurs peuvent 6tre assurés qu'il 
n'épargnera rien pour donner au Film le cachet le plus 
parisien en méme temps que la rédaction la plus choisie 
et la plus littéraire. "111 Le Film would no longer be 
simply a commercial information-sheet; with Delluc's 
appointment as editor, Diamant-Berger created not only the 
first forum of French argument about the aesthetic poten- 
tial of cinema but also the source of much of the impetus 
of the Impressionist movement. 

Delluc's impact on the journal was felt almost 
immediately. His first Le Film article, “*Tliusion' et 
Tlliusions," was devoted to :Thomas H.. Ince, whom Delluc 


compared to French film-makers thus: "Un seul de ces 


Américains nous livre trois films en trois semaines et 


ce sont: Chatiment, Civilisation, Illusion. Mon Dieu, 
un cinématographiste francais n'a pas trois idées en trois 
semaines."112 4A month later, after an irregular publica- 
tion period, Le Film announced a change in format that 
severed it from industry-centered organs like Ciné-Jour- 
nal. The new Le Film would be more elegant, an editorial 
announced: 

Qu'ils [i.e., the friends of Le Film] sachant en 

e . Re ec. QA PGR Ate ‘i es 

outre que nos prix de publicité viennent d'tétre 

augmentés, qu'ils le seront encore si cela est né- 

cessaire afin d'éliminer la publicité encombrante 

qui rend “un journal illisible et ‘de née ‘Taisser 

accés qu'aux maisons sérieuses et aux films dignes 

d'interet. ?425 
In this new format, Delluc published articles of a 
Sophistication and attractiveness unknown to other film 
Journals. Actors like Marcel Levésque, Eve Francis, 
Edouard de Max, Gabriel Signoret, Musidora, Sévérin-Mars, 
Jacques Catelain, and Henry Krauss all wrote articles 
for (lees ia an 1918,114 Even more important, Delluc began 
soliciting essays from two categories of previously ne- 
glected film artists: script-writers and directors. Le 


Film published scenarios and synopses of Lacroix's Haine, 


of L'Herbier's Bouclette, and of Gance's J'Accuse and 
articles by Roussel and Pouctal.115 A decidedly literary 
tone entered as well: the young Aragon contributed an 


article on cinema decor, Delluc reprinted Appolinaire's 
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poem "Avant le Cinéma," and Delluc himself wrote contes 
for the journal,116 By making Le Film less industry- 
centered and more attentive to directors and scenarists, 
Delluc raised its quality to a point where Diamant-Berger 
could assert that a new force had arisen: "Le nom de ce 
journal restera, c'est notre gloire, inséparable de l'this- 
toire du relévement de la fabrication francaise. "117 
In 1919 Diamant-Berger's departure for active film- 
making prompted Delluc to leave Le Baim, but, the influence 
of both men continued to some extent. Indeed, perhaps 
the strongest proof of Delluc's impact on Le Film is to 
be found in an article published after his departure, in 
which Lyonel Robert makes a remark unthinkable in any 
other French film journal of the time: 
"Nous assistons 4 une floraison pleine de promesses. 
Le cinéma frangaise renait é6pure, affiné, plus fort 
que jamais....Des éléments artistiques et intellec- 
tuels s'introduisent et bien rares et arriérés sont 
maintenant ceux qui ne peuvent apercevoir (dans le 
cinéma) un art véritable."11 
Delluc went on to establish another periodical, 
Le Journal du Ciné-Club, in January 1920. Dellue saw the 
journal's primary purpose to be that of listang all 
Parisian and suburban film programs. Although Le Journal 
du Ciné-Club had many fewer articles of a general and 


critical nature than did Le Film, it nonetheless maintained 


some variety: reviews by Delluc and his schoolfriend 


Léon Moussinac, articles on vaudeville and music-hall, 
historical essays, biographies of American stars, articles 
by actors, and essays by directors.119 ‘Thus the Sspeclia- 
lized audience of Le Film was also appealed to in Le! Journe 
nal du Ciné-Club, as the publisher made plain in the first 
issue: "Il nous accorderont, sachant bien que -1e Journal 
de Ciné-club doit représenter une élite d'écrivains s'ad- 
ressant 4 une élite de lecteurs."120 But according to 
Delluc's biographer Marcel Tariol, Delluc became disillu- 
Sioned by the failure of the Ciné-Club to materialize in 
the wake of the magazine and so left after sixteen issues. 
The €litist itpalse or Le Film and Le Journal du 
Ciné-Club subsequently gave birth to Delluc's Cinéa* (first 
published 6° May 1921); the’ title’ of which he wodeled on 
the celebrated contemporary beaux arts journal Comoediaie1 
Like Le Film under Delluc's editorship, Cinéa contained 
a range of diverse material: not only lists of programs 
in Paris cinemas and a letters-to-the-editor column but 
also columns on the theatre and the music-hall and trans- 
lations such as those of Chalipin's memoirs and 0. Henry 
stories. Many of Cinéa's articles fed its readers’ 
appetites for information on the American cinema: Pickrord., 
Valentino, Stroheim, Griffith, Keaton, and Flaherty were 


all subjects of essays; an entire issue was devoted to 
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Fairbanks; the journal began to publish translations of 
Star articles from Photoplay. At the same time, the maga- 
Zine devoted much space to the recent French discovery of 
the work of the Swedes Sjostrom and Stiller.1°2 But most 
striking was Delluc's constant publicity for new tenden- 
cies in French film. Beginning with issue number 45 

(17 March 1922), Cinéa bore the slogan, "Que le cinéma 
frangais soit francais. Que le cinéma frangais soit du 
cinéma." The journal published interviews and articles 
concerning the group of actors and directors whom Delluc 
considered the new hope of the French cinema: performers 
Such as Jacque Catelain, Eve Francis, and Sévérin-Mars, 
and directors such as Gance, Mosjoukine, Dulac, L'Herbier, 
and Epstein: like Delluc himself, all were prominent 
participants in Impressionist film-making. 1° That Dellue 
aimed his journal's polemic at a sophisticated audience is 
Suggested by Cinéa's attention to avant-garde activities 
(e.g., reviews of Cocteau's play Les»Mariés.de la;Tour 
Eiffel and the Ballets Suedois' Skating Rink!24), an 
occasional "highbrow" article (e.g., Lionel Landry's — 
attempt to illustrate Relativity Theory by means of cine- 
mat25), and advertising for a leading fashionable Art 

Deco designer like Paul Poiret.126 Such publicity devi- 


ceS as scenario and poster contests and plans for Cinea's 
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readers to finance a film may also be seen as attempts 

to reinvigorate French film-making. 127 Cinéa thus emerges 
as the culmination of Delluc's efforts to win the educated 
public to cinema in general and to Impressionist cinema 

in particular. 

While Delluc was founding Le Journal du Ciné-Club 
and Cinéa, others were beginning to publish film journals. 
In 1921, Jean Pascal and Adrien Maitre founded Cinémaga- 
zine, a more popular variant of Le Film which ran serial 
novels (e.g., for Feuillade's Parisette) and rarely em- 
phasized film directors to the extent that Delluc's 
journals did. Similarly broad in audience appeal was 
Pierre Henry's Ciné pour Tous (founded in 1919), which 
chiefly featured articles on film stars: ‘out: of 123 
articles listed in the cumulative index of Ciné pour Tous, 
only four concerned directors, whereas out of sixty-four 
articles listed in Cinea's cumulative index, eleven were 
on directors.128 In November of 19243, however, Ciné pour 
Tout merged with Cinéa to form Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous, a 
bimonthly that was to continue for several years as the 
most informative French journal aimed at a nonprofessional 
public. :(Dellue'ts co-editor, Jean Tedesco, assumed editor- 
Ship of the new journal.) A new concern with detail in 


Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous Suggests that its readership had 
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become highly sophisticated in its film tastes. For 
instance, each week Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous would publish 
lists of new films released and would cite title, script- 
writer, director, cameraman, stars, production company, 
year of production, and distributor--a remarkable amount 

of information, considering the sketchy data in Le Film 

of only four years before. Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous strove 
fora blend of concern for’ the amateur (e.g., articles on 
how to make one's own films) with proselytizing for 
selected French, American, and German directors. In 1925, 
Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous initiated a series called "Les Cinéa- 
stes," which ran for two years and included extensive arti- 
eleés'ioh ‘orvby: De’Mi lie, Lang, Chaplidn,” Pick, Sennett, 
Stroheim, L'Herbier, Flaherty, Vidor, Clair, and Murnau.!29 
The size of the audience for such material can be estimated 
from the readers' response to the magazines' various polls 
on the best film of the year: thus in March 1925, there 
were at least 1500 readers and in February 1928 at least 
2500. (These estimates are doubtless conservative.) 
Finally, Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous continued the emphasis on 
Impressionism that had been.salient in Ginga. ‘Articles: by 
Dulac and Epstein were common; Epstein's work became the 


subject of a debate that extended for six months.159 


L'Herbier wrote several essays for Cinéa-Ciné pour Tous. 14 
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Kirsanov and Clair were also featured at length.132 But 
the greatest attention was paid to Gance. In 1917, Delluc 
had hailed Mater Dolorosa as "le chef d'oeuvre de la Ciné- 
matographie francaise."133 arter the completion of La 
Roue, Gance was extensively interviewed for Cinéa-Ciné pour 
Tous. And from April 1925 to November 1927, the magazine 
ran no fewer than seven articles on the filming of Napo- 
leon,.134 Because of this stress on the Impressionist 
avant-garde, one can agree with Marcel Tariol that although 
Delluc himself would perhaps not have approved of all the 
works of the avant-garde, he had helped create "un public 
trés restreint certes, nous l'avons dit, mais receptif 
et pret 4 admettre toutes les audaces."135 

The middle and late 1920's saw an even greater 
increase in film writing and journals, both coroorative 
and nonprofessional. Canudo's Gazette des Sept Arts 
(founded in 1923) published articles by Epstein on Pasteur 
and Honegger on La Roue. By 1925, Ciné-Miroir, Mon Ciné, 
and Cinoedia had appeared; by 1928, there was Hebdo-Film 
ua Griffe Cinématographique, L'Ecran, Revue du Cinéma, and 
La Semaine Cinématographique; by 1929, Le Tout-Cinéma 
estimated that there were thirty-eight specialized film 
journals (counting trade journals) in Paris alone--a 


considerable growth from the half-dozen of a decade 
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earlier, 156 Added to this was the cinema's entry into the — 
popular press: Le Journal inserted a cinema page in 1912137; 
Emile Vuillermoz wrote a film column for Le Temps shortly 
before Delluc began writing a film column for Paris-Midi 

in 1918; in October and November of 1921, five Paris news- 
papers initiated columns of film reviews; and in 1922, 

René Clair became film critic for Théatre et Comoedia 
Tllustre.138 Again, by 1929, forty-eight Parisian journals 
and twenty provincial ones published a film column regu- 
larly .159 Plainly, Delluec and other editors not only 
gratified popular eagerness to know more about cinema but 
also to some degree helped create still more interest, 

so that a network of film journals played its part in 


the establishment of the artistic status of film. 
Ciné-Clubs 


Another result of the cultural activities of the 
Impressionist movement was the development of ciné-clubs. 
Behind the notion of a group of people who should assemble 
to hear lectures and see and discuss films lay the same 
assumption that lay behind the burgeoning film journals: 
that film was an art worthy of serious consideration. 
Again, the causal relationship of club organizers to 


the audiences may be seen as an interaction, with the 
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organizers responding to an already-existing enthusiasm 
but also creating new interests by the choice of lecturers 
and films. Not surprisingly, the clubs promoted the same 
French, German, Swedish, and American film work as the 
journals did, so that there is little doubt of the exis- 
tence of a Parisian audience (whatever size it may have 
been) that was created in large measure by the Impression- 
ist movement. 

It was again Louis Dellue who initiated the idea 
of a ciné-club with his publication Le Journal du Ciné- 
Club. In the first issue, C. de Vesme explained that the 
ciné-club's goal was to "grouper autour de l1'élite et des 
professionals servient des cadres, toute une armée consti- 
tuée par le grand public passioné du Cinéma. "140 Proposed 
activities included conferences accompanied by referenda 
on the best films of the year, encouragement of amateur 
film-making, and the pressuring of large film firms. 
Although the date of the founding of Delluc's ciné-club 
(3 January 1920) was specified in its journal, some his- 
torians have claimed that no actual organization existed 
and that Delluc originated only the concept.141 It“ is 
true that the statutes of the club make no provision for 
regular meetings, but in 1920, there were at least three 


conferences organized by the Ciné-Club (on 12 June, 
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3 July, and 20 October). 142 If Dellue had no continuous 
organization behind these activities, they nonetheless 
constitute an attempt to assemble a unified audience on 
certain occasions. 

It is Riccioto Canudo who may be justly credited 
with founding the first regularly-functioning ciné-club. 
In May of 1920 he outlined a set of goals that again 
announce a primary interest in placing the cinema (and 
especially the French cinema) on the same footing as 
traditional arts. Canudo's goals are worth quoting 
Pi tas 


a) Affirmer par tous les moyens le caractére artis- 
tique du cinéma. 

b) Relever le niveau intellectuel de la production 
cinématique frangaise; et ce, dans un but 
esthétique autant que commercial... 

c) Mettre tout en oeuvre pour attirer vers le cinéma 
les talents créateurs, les écrivains et les 
poétes, ainsi que les peintures et les musi- 
ciens des générations nouvelles. 

d) Considérer comme urgent 1l'établissement d'une! 
hiérarchie des salles' telle qu'existe au 
théatre.... 

e) Organizer une propagande des plus actives pour 
un plus compléte connaissance, de la part du 
public, des besoins autant que des fautes 
d'organisation et de directives de la pro- 
duction cinématique francaise.... 

f) Agir, par toutes voies de propagande, auprés de 
l'Etat, afin que des lois équitables et des 
appuis raisonnables soient par lui fournis 
a l'Art de l'Ecran, dans la méme mesure 
au mie qdurvil te fait pour: 1 Art dela 
Scene. 143 


This program, much more openly .activist .than.that of 


ob 


Delluc's Ciné-Club, began to be put into effect the fol- 
lowing year with the first bimonthly meetings of Canudo's 
Club des Amis du Septiéme Art, or CASA. The membership 
list was an impressive one, containing many Impression- 
ists: Delluc, Dulac, Epstein, L'Herbier, Moussinae, Jaeque 
Catelain and Eve Francis. CASA held a lecture series 

(at one, Blaise Cendrars read his poem La Fin du Monde 
Screenings at its meetings, so Canudo scheduled supple- 
mentary screenings at the Salon d'Automne.145  casats 
meetings became monthly dinners at the Café Cardinal, with 
discussions and screenings centering on such subjects as 
artistic propaganda, Latin films, and the Italian song; 

at one dinner, Epstein screened an excerpt Seon his 
Pasteur and another meeting was devoted to the visiting 
guest Pearl White.146 of CASA, which continued only a 

few months after Canudo's death in 1923, two historians 
have written that "Le cinéma avait maintenant le 'milieu 
fermé' qui allait assurer le succés de '1L'Avant-Garde,'"t47 
but the milieu seems to have ee too closed; the people 
Canudo gathered around him were in the avant-garde, but 
CASA was too small and too much a coterie to provide the 
audience necessary to support the Impressionist movement. 


A broader audience came into existence as a 
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consequence of another effort of Delluc's. In 1922, 
Delluc founded a more permanent ciné-club composed chiefly 
of critics and film-makers; his chief accomplishments were 
Some major screenings (e.g., The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
and Deschamps' L'Agonie des’? Aiples)iii tater im 1922), 
Léon Moussinac began Le Club Francais du Cinéma, composed 
of both professionals and interested spectators. After 
the deaths of Canudo and Delluc (the latter in 1924), 
CASA and Le Club Francais du Cinéma merged with the Ciné- 
Club to create Le Ciné-Club de France. Moussinac, Dulac, 
Gance, Léon Poirier, René Jeanne, Henri Chomette, and Ar- 
mand Tallier were prominent in Le Ciné-Club de France, 
which screened recent films (e.g., Feu Mathias Paseal!#8) 
and held numerous conferences and. public lectures. With 
Charles Léger's founding of the club La Tribune Libre du 
Cinéma at the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in 1925, 
the Ciné-Club's emphasis on current films was complemented 
by Léger's historically-oriented programs of French and 
foreign classics. 149 

One further expansion of the ciné-clubs! public 
occurred in the late 1920's in response to government 
censorship. Government officials permitted ciné-clubs 
to screen films which were banned from public showing, 
and after Le Ciné-Club de France showed the forbidden 


Potemkin in 1926, the educated public became even more 
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interested in ciné-clubs as an access to otherwise un- 
seeable films. Léon Moussinac and three associates went 
still further and founded Les Amis de Spartacus, a eciné- 
club whose political as well as aesthetic interests fo- 
cused on banned Soviet films. According to one historian, 
the club's first screening, on 15 March 1928, was such a 
success that the theatre could not accommodate the four 
thousand people who sought admittance.159 A similar de- 
Sire to evade censorship strictures motivated Jean Tedes- 
co's proposal for a ciné-club with the goal of uniting 
an elite audience by means of private screenings of foreign 
films.151 

By 1929, the ciné-club movement had succeeded. In 
Paris alone there were several: Le Tribune Libre, Le Ciné- 
Club de France, Les Amis du Spartacus, Le Club de L*Ecran, 
La Lanterne Magique, Le Phare Tournant,; L'Effort, ‘and Les 
Spectateurs d'Avant-Garde. Clubs were also founded in 
Nice, Agen, Montpellier, Marseille, Lyon, Reims, Stras- 
bourg, Bordeaux, Chalons, Alger, and Tours.52 Tt is not 
surprising that this many groups would they! in!'1929', 
unite to form La Fédération Franeaise du Ciné-Clubs 
which continued through the 1930's to the present. Thus 
within ten years, the activities of Delluc, Canudo, and 


their associates contributed to the creation of a large 
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number of groups prepared to GBive cinema the attention 


previously reserved for other arts. 
Specialized Theatres 


The .possibility of “a (Parisian :film theatre devoted 
exclusively to showing films of artistic intepest was 
not..realized iuntil the imid41920ts t 1Rétecen LO14 and 
1924, ithe audience, that. “read Ciné sand joined ciné-clubs 
had to rely on what distributors and exhibitors placed in 
local commercial theatres, and often avant-garde works 
got capricious circulation. For instante, iit:1920'° UtHer- 
bier's L'Homme du Large was released to only five out of 
eighty-five theatres while the commercial success La 
Piége de l'Amour was released to fourteen out of elghty- 
five theatres; in the following week, L'Homme du Large 
played at two theatres; by the next week, it had vanished. 
Even worse, Delluc's Fumée Noir ,i0n sits: initdals release; 
initially played at only two theatres for as many weeks, 154 
Thus René Clair could complain in 1924 that Epstein's 
Coeur Fidéle, though a year Old, had received inept distri- 
bution and had been shown only "in a few theatres last 
month, "155 Occasionally, large and luxurious theatres 
were used for special Screenings, but no theatre showed 


both French and foreign films of artistic interest on a 
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permanent basis until Jean Tedesco opened the Vieux- 
Colombier on 14 November 1924. It was to be the first 
step toward that "hiérarchie des salles" which Canudo 
had envisioned. 

Between 1913 and 1924, Jacques Copeau had made 
the Vieux-Colombier one of the most famous avant-garde 
theatre studios in Paris; it was the laboratory of his 
experimental productions of Romains, Gide, and Ghéon. 
After Copeau,left, Tedesco, editor of, Cinéa-Ciné' pour 
Tous, continued the Vieux-Colombier's tradition of avant- 
garde activity by transforming the studio into a film 
theatre whose screenings were devoted to establishing 
the artistic;status of. cinema. The importance of..Tedes- 
co's work was double. First, he screened many current 
avant-garde works and premiered such important films as 
Menilmontant (22 January 1926) and La Petite Marchande 
d'Allumettes (June 1928). Perhaps more important, though, 
was the Vieux-Colombier's custom of showing old films. 

As noted above, with some exceptions like The Cheat and 
Chaplin films, it was relatively rare for a Paris theatre 
to revive old films. But Tedesco's policy of showing films 
of artistic interest led him to. base.his programs heavily 
on films which the writings in the film journals and the 


lectures and screenings in the ciné-clubs had already 
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established as classics: that meant, chiefly, German 
Expressionism, American comedy and drama, Swedish films, 
and Impressionist cinema. Thus between 1924 and 1927, the 


Vieux-Colombier showed Warning Shadows, The Kid, The 


det, La Roue, The Last Laugh, The Pilgrim, Siegfried, 
The Joyless Street, The Navigator, Broken Blossoms, 
Sunnyside, Le Brasier Ardent, Kean, and others.156 In 
addition, the Vieux-Colombier held conferences on cinema 
and invited film-makers to speak at screenings (e.g., 
Baroncelli before Péchur d'Islande and Epstein before 
Coeur Fidéle).157 Ina short time, the Vieux-Colombier 
played a pioneering role in solidifying a French film 
culture. 

Of the other theatre-owners who followed Tedesco's 
example, the most significant is Armand Tallier, who 
(with L. Myrga) opened the Studio des Urselines on 21 Jan- 
uary 1926. Like the Vieux-Colombier, the building had 
once housed an avant-garde stage troupe (Dullin's "Ate- 
lier" ensemble), but under Tallier's hand it became a 
center for a specialized film audience. As usual, the 
appeal was deliberately exclusive: "We propose to recruit 


our’ public’ from among the elite of writers, artists, and 
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intellectuals of the Latin Quarter, and also from among 
that group, growing more and more numerous, whom the 
banality of certain screen spectacles is driving away 

from the usual cinema theatres."158 The eclectic programs 
typically mixed pre-war cinema, avant-garde work, and 
mainstream but unseen films: the first screening included 
Mimosa la Derniere Grisette (1906), Clair's Entr'acte, and 
The Joyless Street. Later, the Urselines' repertoire in- 
cluded not only Dulac's La Coquille et le Clergyman and 
Epstein's La Glace 4 Trois Faces but also Cruze! S Jazz 
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and Hawks' A Girl in Every Port; a New York Times reporter 
was amazed to see Borzage's The River on thesame program as 
Man Ray's Mystére de Chateau du pé, 159 The Studio des 
Urselines is the only specialized theatre of the time 
still operating today. 

By the late 1920's, several similar theatres had 
Sprung up in Paris. On 10 February 1928, Jean Mauclaire 
opened Studio 28, which screened Room's Bed and Sofa, 
Epstein's La Chute de la Maison Usher Reger" s'' Ballet 
Mécanique, and Pabst's Love of Jeanne Ney, and which pre- 
miered Bunnel's Un Chien Andalou and L'Age d'or, 160 There 
were also, by January 1928, Le Pavillon a Cinéma and Le 
Ciné Latin.161° Not only did such small salles provide an 


audience for avant-garde films, but some played an impor- 


tant role in financing production as well: Epstein made 
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Short films commissioned by Tallier's Studio des Urse- 
lines, while Renoir's La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes 
was backed by Tedesco's Vieux-Colombier.1!62 tn all, the 
Specialized theatres, heavily publicized in the cinema 
journals and first established by individuals close to 
the Impressionist movement, served to reinforce the atti- 
tude toward cinema expressed in contemporary journals and 
ciné-club activities and to build an audience for panes 


garde film work, 163 
Wider Recognition 


That the cinema journals, ciné-clubs, and specia- 
lized theatres of the time had an effect is revealed not 
only in their own increasing strength and numbers but also 
in occurrences that may be taken as culturally sanetioned 
recognitions of cinema's aesthetic status. The argument 
for film as art seems to have persuaded not only lovers 
of the cinema but also guardians of the arts. 

The first sign of such "official" recognition of 
cinema is the Musée Galliera's "Exposition de l'Art dans 
le Cinéma Frangais" in 1924. In his introduction to the 
Exposition brochure, Georges Lecomte congratulates film 
on having raised itself so quickly to the level of an 


art: 
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Aujourd'hui, le cinéma a cessé d'étre un vain jouet. 

Il ne s'agit plus de mettre du noir sur du blanc, 

en tournant une manivelle de piano mécanique. 

Les artistes ont soudain compris tout ce Qu" Lié6 

pouvaient tirer de cette puissance d'animation. 

Et, a l'art du photographe, ils ont substitué 

leur art, tout en gardant le soleil comme collabora- 

teur. 
What is significant about the exposition is that it bears 
the influence of the tastes of the journals, ciné-clubs, 
and specialized theatres. The stills, scripts, set and 
costume designs, posters, and books on display were drawn 
from the Impressionist movement, which was dominating 
the journals and cultural activities. The works of 
Delluc, Dulac, Gance, Epstein, and L'Herbier (and 86 
a lesser extent, those oF Baroncelli, Fescourt, and 
Poirier) were spotlighted, and such older creators as 
Feuillade, Perret, Linder, and Jasset were given very 
slight recognition.165 ‘The Exposition jury included some 
older financiers (Pathé and Gaumont) and an inventor 
(Lumiére) but it was chiefly composed of young critics 
(Coissac, Vuillermoz, and Moussinac) and directors (Gance, 
L'Herbier). The Exposition's lecture series might have 
been taken from Cinéa's table of contents: Blum, Coresac, 
Moussinac, L'Herbier, Catelain, Mallet-Stevens, and 
Epstein all gave talks on film aesthetics. Although no 


films were screened, the 1924 exposition at the Musée 


Galliera marks a significant victory in the Impressionist 


15 


campaign for wider recognition OF Liim az art. 

The year 1925, however, may be taken as the cul- 
mination of the campaign. In that year, the influential 
literary journal Cahiers au Mois for the first time 
turned its attention to film by publishing a volume of 
scenarios (issue Humber t2 yard a volume of essays (num- 
ber 16-17) and then co-sponsoring a series of conferences 
with Le Ciné Club de France and the Vieux-Colombier, at 
which Epstein, Dulac, and Colette gave lectures accom- 
panied by screenings. 166 Perhaps most significant was 
the place accorded to the cinema in the 1925 Exposition 
des Arts, Décoratifs.. Opening on.29 April. situated, along 
both banks of the Seine, the Exposition has come to be 
reparded.as a landmark, in the history of, "le. style 
modern" or Art Deco,167 Here, among over 130 pavillions 
representing many countries and artistic movements and 
containing works by Le Corbusier, Mare, Mallet-Stevens, 
Paul Colin, the Italian Futurists, and others, the cinema 
was given a notable place. Many films were shown in 
various national pavillions (e.g., in the Soviet pavillion) 
and in specialized exhibits (e.g., the Comoedia pavillion), 
and according to contemporary report an entire pavillion 
was given over to cinema, 168 More importantly, the French 


films that were screened reflected (as had the Musée 
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Galliera exhibits) the dominance of the Impressionist 
movement in the journals and ciné-clubs: works by Dulac, 
Epstein, Clair, and Delluc were shown. Also, as noted 
above, it was at the Exposition des Arts Décoratifs. that 
Charles Léger founded a major ciné-club. The Exposition 


catalogue emphasizes its recognition of film as a modern 


art; 
L'@écran est entré dans nos moeurs. Le ciné rivalise 
sans peine avec le théatre, le dancing et le con- 
COPE lois BG J'onn @ te gensation directe que le fiim 


frangaise garde tout sa valeur artistique et que 

l'avenir de cette production ne sera pas indigne 

de son passé megnifique pour peu qu'elle puisse 

s'épanouir dans bak oSPhers commerciale qui lui 

est nécessaire.169 
Although the Exposition des Arts Décoratifs was not a 
great popular success, its acceptance of film as a signi- 
ficant modern art signals a recognition of the point that 
writers and film-makers had been pressing for several 
years. 

Thus the Impressionist activities reinforced an 
interest in cinema already existing among intellectuals 
and artists... Utilising the basic interest Already pro- 
vided by certain artists! exploration of film as a source 
of aesthetic material and by the popularity of American 
films, cinema journals solidified tastes and drew attention 


to Impressionist work. Ciné-clubs made available for 


viewing and discussion the work praised in the journals. 


Ut 


Specialized theatres regularly offered screenings of older: 
as well as contemporary work, thus making the tradition 
accessible. Impressionist film-makers wrote, lectured, 
and introduced screenings of their films. By 1925, the 
cinema was widely recognized by workers in other arts 

as of genuine aesthetic ineeeaees ta Chiefly through the 
unified activity of the Impressionist movement, a film 
culture had been built: a public had been created that 
was prepared to see cinema as an art. But behind the 
ivbpridwad oie’ activities lay a theory. If film We an 
art, what kind of art was it? What were the characteris- 
tics of the medium? Such theoretical assumptions and 


arguments are the concern of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. IMPRESSIONIST FILM THEORY 


Just as the period 1913-1925 saw a change in 
French intellectuals' and artists' attitude toward film, 
so did roughly the same years see the rise of a new theo- 
retical perspective on the cinema. It is important that 
this perspective was generated, promulgated, and shared 
by virtually the same people who initiated and sustained 
a coherent film culture and who made a stylistically 
homogeneous set of films; that is, a distinct theory of 
film is an aspect of what I am designating as the Impres- 
Sionist movement. 

Impressionist theory is not the specialist's 
ideal of theory-building. Nowhere can one find a sustain- 
ed, rigorously mounted theoretical argument. Most Impres- 
Sionist theory exists in two forms: scattered unsupported 
pronouncements on film aesthetics and implicit assumptions 
underlying: critical, historical, or polemical writings. 
Worse, the Impressionist writers betray little acquaintance 
with systematic philosophizing. Like many avant-garde move-_ 
ments, Impressionism had specific polemical and Artie. ¢ 
goals, and these goals often tempted the writers +0 Sub 
stitute arp akne for earned positions. The result is a 
rough-and-ready assemblage of unacknowledged assumptions, 


casual opinions, and fragmentary aesthetic claims. 
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Nevertheless, a set of broad theoretical assumptions 
pervade the movement's journal essays and public lectures. 
This chapter will systematize and analyze Impressionist 
theoretical assumptions in an effort to reveal the under- 
lying position. Rather than treat each major writer in 
an atomistic fashion, I shall outline the fundamental 
tenets of the theory by drawing on various writers; this 
will permit a clearer view of the shared position of 

the members of the movement. Finally, it should be noted 
that Impressionist film theory frequently oscillates be- 
tween descriptive and normative assumptions; as we would 
expect in an avant-garde movement, the theory holds not 
only that film's nature is of a certain kind but also 

that given films should be a certain way. Like some other 
aesthetic theories, Impressionism slides from assuming 
that it is describing conditions which obtain for all 

art to assuming that it is setting standards which apply 
to good art. I shall note such shifts’ from a descriptive 
to an evaluative attitude where the shifts are important 
for understanding the theory's scope. 

There are four principal propositions upon which 
Impressionist theory rests, dealing with the definition 
Sates, (opis relation of film to traditional arts, the nature 
of the film image, and the nature of filmic construction. 


I shall discuss these in 
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turn and shall conclude with a general evaluation of the 


theory. 
The Nature of Art 


Although the Impressionists' ties to traditional 
aesthetics are rarely avowed, a clear aesthetic underlies 
their position. Broadly speaking, Impressionist film 
theory holds that art is expression. Like Romantic 
theories, the Impressionists assume that art resides in 
the transformation of nature by the imagination and that 
art yields not discursive truth but an experiential truth 
anchored in feelings. This concept of art as expression 
is extended to apply to the cinema. 

Several remarks scattered throughout Impressionist 
writing suggests that art is seen as the imaginative trans- 
potnatiéh of nature. "Certainement, le cinéma part de 
la nature, comme tous les arts," writes Delluc. "Et comme 
tous les arts il doit interpréter la nature et la styliser 
et la recréer sous un angle visuel nouveau."1! Jean Epstein's 
writing on literary aesthetics testifies to a similar 
insistence on art as deviation from reality.° Canudo 
states the same assumption more clearly: "La peinture ne 
réproduit pas la nature, mais elle la compose avec un 


parti-pris."4 Similarly, Marcel Défosse defines art as 
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"l'interprétation de la nature par l'intelligence et la 
Sensibilité humaines au moyen de techniques spéciales."4 
In such a view, the transforming power of the artist's ima- 
gination becomes central, as Paul Ramain suggests in seeing 
art as "renforcée par un tempérament: celui du fabriquant 
(peintre, poéte, musicien, cinéaste)."2 Canudo points out 
that in painting the graphic design is harmonized by a 
principle unique to the painter. © Expression is explicitly 
noted as the operative concept in artistic creation, as 
when Canudo praises the expressiveness of American cinema? 
and Ramain calls art "l'expression vivante idealisée."8 
Although art is not equipped to copy reality faithfully 
and yield discursive knowledge, it does yield a feeling- 
ful truty. "Au cinéma," writes Canudo, "ainsi que dans les 
domaines de l'esprit, l'art consiste 4 suggérer des émo- 
tions, et non.a4 rélater des faits. .. . Seuls quelques 
€cranistes ont compris que la vérité cinématographique 
doit correspondre 4 la vérité littéraire, - la vérité 
picturale."9 Epstein likewise praises the nondiscursive 
component of cinema: "Bien mieux qu'une idéGe, c'est un 
sentiment que le ciné apporte au monde."!9 

Canudo's mention of "suggestion" hints that Impres- 


sionist film theory's own variant of the art-as-expression 
y 
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position resembles the late Symbolist aesthetie of Mallar- 
mé, which stresses the art work's capacities for “evocation, 
allusion, suggestion," and holds that "to create is to 
conceive an object in its fleeting moment, in its absence."1!1 
The idea of art's truth as suggested, evoked, glimpsed 
fleetingly or obliquely is emphasized at several points in 
Impressionist eS ae "Nous rassemblerons l'@énergie de 
tous nos arts qui tendent 4 cet @état trés vaste d'évoca- 
tions et de suggestions indéfinées. . ." writes Canudo in 
one; essay,.and in.another,. "Liart. n'est..pas. le. spectacle 

de quelques faits réels; il est l'évocation des sentiments 
qui Bin wound les faits."1¢ Similarly, Michel Goréloff 
states it as a fundamental normative premise that "L'im- 
age doit ne pas seulement montrer quelque chose, mais 
aussi, suggérer."15 Most explicit is Jean Epstein's 
aesthetic of "approximation" and "the indefinite," which 
constitutes his sa ea for claiming that. both. litera- 

ture and film are based on suggestiveness and implica- 
tion.14 In La Poésie d'Aujourd'hui, Epstein emphasizes 

the fleeting impression, the oblique metaphor, and process 
of consciousness: "L'auteur moderne ne voit pas un fait 
mais son propre état intellectuel 4 propos de ce fait, le 
retentissement intellectuel de ce fait."15 By this theory, 
then, film, like other arts, does not propose abstract 


conceptual systems but rather evokes or suggests fleeting 


a 


feelings. 

This entire conception of art evidently owes a 
good deal to the Symbolist movement in French poetry. 
The insistence on the artist's transformation of nature, 
the stress on feeling, and the role of suggestiveness 
testify to Impressionism's debt to Symbolist theory; 
we shall see other debts emerge later. For the moment, 
we should note that, as A. G. Lehmann has shown in The 
Symbolist Aesthetic in France, Symbolism was far from 
offering. a coherent theory of art. Impressionist theory 
is no freer of difficulties. For example, the Impression- 
ist's stress on art's evocation of feeling sidesteps’ 
the question of the nature of feeling and its relation to 
objects and ideas. Most. basically, what is a feeling? 
A physiological characterization would be at odds with the 
idealist assumptions we shall see operating in Impres- 
sionist theory. But then how does the Impressionist 
theorist avoid an idealism which posits the feeling as 
an entity existing solely in the minds of the artist and 
perceiver?. In what sense 18 such. feeling to be given. the 
status of "truth"? Moreover, on the idealist model the 
evocation which Impressionism prizes becomes problematic 
with respect to the object which we call a work of art. 
Not only is the status of the work reduced to that of the 


consequence or cue for purely private feelings, but a 
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more fundamental question enters: How can the artist's 
"expression" be known as such by a perceiver? That is, 
is not a private account of feeling driven either to 
mysticism or to solipsism? On the other hand, Impression- 
ist claims about "expressiveness" suggest some sense in 
which the term "feeling" is ascribable to objects them- 
selves. 16 What is this sense? And in what way can 
this feeling be justified as "truth"? Obviously, such 
questions as these are ingredient to a philosophical aes- 
thetic, but Impressionism ignores them. It picks up 
from Symbolist doctrine what it needs to secure a general 
and unexamined premise concerning the nature of art, which 
may be formulated in this way: 

Art is the transformation of nature by the human 
imagination, evoking or suggesting feelings and presenting 


"truth" to such feelings. 
The Relation of Film to Traditional Arts 


Impressionist film theory assumes at the outset - 
that film is a distinct art possessing creative possibili- 
ties which no other art possesses. Like so many other 
theoretical assumptions of the movement , this view emerges 
from a polemical context. Before 1920, several writers 


denied the cinema's artistic status on various grounds: 
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its popularity, its mechanical nature, its technical 
crudeness. In response, Impressionist writers began to 
defend the cinema as aesthetically worthy, and the previous 
chapter has recounted the Struggle to establish a public 
disposed toward accepting film as an art. But what exactly 
is the nature of film art? To this question, Impressionist 
theory gives two answers, a minority response and a majority 
response. 

For Riccioto Canudo and Elie Fauré, cinema is an 
art by virtue of its synthesizing powers. Film is seen 
as what Canudo calls "l'art total vers lequel tous les 
autres, depuis toujours, ont tendu."1!/ Canudo posits 4 
division of the six primary arts based on two categories: 
plastic arts (architecture, painting, and sculpture) and 
rhythmic arts (music, poetry, and dance). Film is a 
Synthetic art in that it can "capter et fixer les rythmes 
de la lumiére. L'Art Septiéme concilie ainsi tous les 
autres. Tableaux en mouvement. Art plastique se développant 
selon les normes de 1'Art Rhythmique. "18 Thus cinema be- 
comes a Wagnerian Gesamtkunstwerk and a painter-poet- 
musician becomes the ideal cinematic ae B1ié 
Faure, although claiming that cinema is too recently- 
born an art to.be def tnitivety classified, also stresses 


cinema's fusing power. Like theatre (but only in this 
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respect), film is "un spectacle collectif avec 1'interméd- 
iatre d'un acteur."29 yet like the plastic arts, the fil- 
mic’ artifact “is fixed in its composition; unlike dance or 
music, it does not vary from one performance to another.21! 
Like music and dance, though, cinema unrolls in a "musical 
Space" since "un rythme vivant et sa répétition dans la 
durée la caractérisent."22 According to this position, - 
then, film as a medium synthesizes various aspects of other 
media. Its distinctness as an art lies in its nencrtey 
"mixture" of these aspects; other mixtures, like theatre 
or opera, yield different arts. This strain in Impression- 
ist thought clearly owes a good deal to Wagner's theories, 
not only in Canudo's manner of dividing the arts but also 
in the primary emphasis which falls upon cinema as a 
synthesis. 

To this synthetic conception of film art is 
Opposed a far more prevalent one which we may call reureret. 
Rather than locating films distinctness in its unique 
mixture of the media of other arts, the alternate tenden- 
cy sees film as a single autonomous medium with powers 
which no other medium possesses. What Marcel L'Herbier 
called "cette fameuse spécificité"°) is for most Impres- 
Slonist film theory the tacit assumption that every art 


has its unique range of materials. "Tout art," writes 
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Epstein, "édifie sa ville interdite, son domaine propre, 
exclusif, autonome, spécifique et hostile 4 tout ce qui 
n'est pas lui.24. He thus denies the synthetic conception 
of film by claiming that the cinema cannot do well what 

the, other arts: canz:."11" est-, mauvais peintre, mauvais sculp- . 
teur, mauvais romancier."25 This purist conception of film 
is supported by an important subsidiary assumption of 
Impressionist theory: that cinema as an art must be dis- 
tinguished clearly from theatre. René Doumic represents 
the traditional thinking when he writes that the cinema 

is "le théatre pour illettrés."26 In response, Impressionist 
film theory insists that cinema is the antithesis of thea- 
tre. "Tant qu'on pensera théAtre ou roman," writes 
Delluc, "tant qu-on ne pensera pas cinéma, il faudra n'és- 
pérer que ces oeuvres bdtardes dont nos meilleurs ciné- 
matographistes accouchent laborieusement."©/ The same 
assumption underlies Cendrars' charge that The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari is not cinematic but theatrical. 28 Similarly, 
Impressionists like Dellue and Epstein attack the mise-. 

en scéne of Feuillade and Perret as too close to that of 
the stage. In its pateeae form, the anti-theatre assump- 
tion spawns such Suggestions as that of Jean Pascal for 
Stripping film jargon of any terms borrowed from the 
theater: he proposes "cinématurgie," "cinéphases" (repla- 


cing "scenes"), and "cinématamorphose" (replacing 
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"adaptation").29 

Just as the synthetic strain in Impressionist 
theory owes something to Wagner's Gesamtkunstwerk aesthe- 
tic, so does the purist conception allude to much current 
debate on "pure poetry." In 1920, Valéry had written of 
an "absolute poetry" and later had identified the problem 
of such poetry as that "of knowing whether one can manage to 
construct one of those works which may be pure of all non- 
poetic elements ."59 As we shall see in ae V, the 
Impressionists were not to take this premise to the logical 
conclusion that the members of the abstract-film movement 
did. Nonetheless, the debate over Hage aa in poetry | 
doubtless had some influence on Impressionist thinking. 31 

The purist position's opposition of film and thea- 
tre consists essentially of a distinction between materials, 
thus inserting Impressionist film theory in the "integrity 
of materials" tradition so bieedoad. to modern movements like 
Cubism, Symbolism, and Constructivism. The Impressionist 
assumes that the theatre is a predominantly verbal medium, 
while the film is primarily visual. Delluc, who attacks 
the presence of inter-titles in films and sees in even 
Gance's titles a dangerous "Gongorism,"2¢ urges that the 
verbal material should play a minor role: "Le texte, 


redisons-le, ne doit pas @étre quand l'image peut le 
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remplacer. On abus du sous-titre....Le tort est de nous 
interrompre dans notre é6motion uniquement visuelle."353 
Canudo agrees that the cinema was een to be not a text 
but "un conte visuel fait avec des images. "34 

Another assumed theatrical material consists of 
Stylized acting and setting; the stage actor must exagge- 
rate expansively, and stage decor is inevitably a fabri- 
cation; theatre is conventionalized, coded. Cinema, on 
the other hand, stands opposed to such conventions. 
Cinema acting, notes Germaine Dulac, can be much more 
intimate and discreet than a theatre performance. 2° 
Delluc claims that French film actors, transplanted from 
the stage, exaggerate in a theatrical style, whereas 
American film actors wave a *Raturalt spontaneity. 56 
For Canudo, "l'acteur du Septiéme Art exprime une image 
humaine. "51 Similarly, cinema's capacity for using natu- 
ral or naturalistic surroundings as decor should allow 
film to avoid the false decor of the theatre. Apain, the 
American cinema typifies this: "Le premier chevauchée | 
d'un cowboy dans le Far-West fit @éclater les portants 
de carton-paté."38 There are several problems here--e.g., 
equating theatre as a medium with specific styles and his- 
torically variable conventions, shifting from a notion of 


what cinema essentially is to a notion of what it can 
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contingently do--but most important for present purposes 
is the mistake that permits mainstream Impressionist theory 
to repudiate only theatrical dialogue, acting style, and 
decor; theatrical dramaturgy is not seen as opposed to film. 
Impressionist theory thus contrasts theatre and film: at 
a relatively local level, comparing theatrical talk, acting, 
and decor with aspects of the isolated film image. What 
the purist position does not erdep ois.any opposition 
between the structure of a play and the structure of a 
film. Indeed, Canudo's reference to "un conte visuel" 
Suggests that no opposition between literary and cinema- 
tic wholes is seen. Unlike the film theory of Sergei 
Eisenstein, for example, the Impressionist position fails 
to account at the primary level for cinematic structure. 
This omission leaves a conceptual gap which threatens 
the stability of higher-order theatrical claims. 
By contrast with the theatre, the purist position 
locates cinematic specificity in the moving image. In 
an important passage, Fauré claims: 
Que le départ de cet art-14 soit d'tabord plastique, 
il ne semble par cons€quent pas qu'on en puisse douter. 
A quelque forme d'expression 4 peine soupconnée qu'il 
puisse nous conduire, c'est par des volumes, des ara- 
besques, des gestes, des attitudes, des rapports, des 
associations, des contrasts, des passages de tons, 
tout cela animé, insensiblement modifié d'un fragment 
de seconde 4 l'autre, qu'il impressionnera notre 


Sensibilité et agira sur notre intelligence par l'in- 
termédiare de nos yeux. 39 
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The result “isa unique aesthetic material which Faure 
calls "cineplastics." Impressionist theory as a whole 
Supports this insistence on the primacy of such visual 
aspects in film. Pierre Porte writes that the avant-garde 
seeks to reveal what can be done Solely by moving photo- 
graphic images: "L'art du cinéma, qui est basé sur les 
images, ne doit s'établir que sur elles,"40 Again, Canudo 
underscores the importance of cineplastics in his claim 
that the "conte visuel fait avec des images" will be 
"peint avec des pinceaux de lumiére,"41 Similarly, Dulac 
claims that the cinema, being "uniquement visuel," must 
address itself solely to the eye of the spectator. 42 
Cinema is made of images--unlike the theatre, which is made 
of dialogue. 

The second fundamental proposition of Impressionist 
film theory may then be formulated in this way: 

Since every art is distinct by virtue of a unique 
range of material constituting its medium, cinema as an 
art is distinct and should be treated as distinct from other 
arts, especially theatre, in that its primary material is 


moving images. 
The Nature of the Film Image 
Beth Neb tht Mla cick AM rh OR sd 


The specificity of the cinema is further located 


in an aspect of the film image which the Impressionists 
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call "photogénie."  Photogénie is identified as the basic 
source of art in cinema, “Le cinéma doit chercher a4 devenir 
peu a peu et enfin uniquement cinématographique," writes 
Epstein, "c'est-d-dire a n'utiliser que des éléments 
photogéniques. La photogénie est l'expression la plus 
pur du cinéma."43 Photogénie operates in the realm of 
cineplastics, the visual; as Delluc puts it: "La photogénie, 
voyez~vous, est ‘la “loi du cinéma. I1 faut; «pour:la 
connaitre, des yeux--qui soient réelement des yeux. "44 
And: photogénie is seen by Epstein as the central concept 
in Impressionist film theory: 

Delluc, en 1919, prononce et écrit: photogénie, ce 

mot qui parut, un temps magique et reste, méme aujour- 

d'hui, encore mysterieux. Avec la notion de la photo- 

génie nait l'idée du cinéma-art. Car comment mieux 

définer l'indéfinissable photogénie qu'en disant; 

la photogénie est au cinéma ce que la couleur est 

a la peinture, le volume 4 la sculpture; 1'é1lément 

spécifique de cet art. 
Clearly, photogénie is a constitutive and pervasive fac- 
tor: just as all paintings contain color and all works of 
sculpture contain volume, all films contain photogénie. 
But what is this mysterious entity? 

The concept of photogénie grows out of an attempt 

to account for the mysteriously alienating quality of 
cinema's relation to reality. According to the Impres- 


Sionists, on viewing a film image, even an image of a 


familiar object or event or locale, we experience a certain 
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otherness about the content; the image's material seems 

to be revealed in a fresh way. This evocative otherness 

is noted by several writers of the time, both Impres- 
Sionists and non-Impressionists. Georgette Leblane com- 
pares seeing the ocean on film and in reality, finds 

that it is more expressive in a.film, and concludes: 

"Si me je proméne dans un champ, dans une forét, dans 

un jardin, je participe aux choses qui mfentourent....Au 
cinéma, la grace personnel des choses m'est révélé.,. , "46 
The idea that the screen somehow presents the "soul" of 

a person or object was similarly common. Epstein finds 

an evening at the cinema a Baudelairean mystical exper- 
ience: "Découvrir inopinement, comme pour la premiére 

fois, toutes choses sous leur angle divin, avec leur profil 
de symbole et leur plus vaste sens d'analogie, avec un 

air de vie personnelle, te tie est la grande joie du eciné- 
ma."47 Kirsanov discovers the same discrepaney: one ad- 
mires a film actor and is disappointed upon meeting him 

in real. life; one passes the Place Concorde daily wtinout 

a second thought yet in a film the. Place Concorde holds 

one fascinated; Kirsanov concludes that "Chaque cha: 2 
existant sur terre connait une autre existence sur 1'é- 
eran, "48 According to René Clair, "There is no detail of 


reality which is not immediately extended here [in cinema] 
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into the domain of the wondrous."49 This aura of wonder 
never quite leaves 2) Bel aire film theory. Even the 
most sophtetieatae theorists (e.g., Epstein and Canudo) 
fall back too easily upon the assumption that photogénie 

is an impenetrable, quasi-supernatural enigma. This means 
that much written about photogénie is unsupportable theo- 
retically. The strongest theoretical line, however, pushes 
the argument into the ee the technical capacities 

of the image, but without losing sight of the awesome 
mystery that initially impels the inquiry. 

Photogénie is seen, most broadly, as the transform- 
ing, revelatory power of cinema: transforming because photo- 
génie surpasses sheer literal reproduction of reality; 
revelatory because it presents a fresh perspective upon 
reality. The transforming quality must be present if 
there is to be art; as we have seen, Impressionist theory 
assumes art to be an imaginative, suggestive transforma- 
tion of nature. "Le septiéme art," writes Canudo, "doit 
€voquer et suggérer les sentiments, et méme les faits, 
plus qu'il ne doit platement les reproduire."2" Louis | 
Aragon likewise observes that cinema's power lies not in 
the faithful reproduction of reality but in the "magnifi- 
cation" and "transformation" of reality which produces 


"la vie supérieure de la poésie."2! Epstein calls the 
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cinema "sur-naturel" because "Tout se transforme selon 
les quatre photogénies."92 
As a complement, Louis Delluc, who first applied 

the term photogénie to cinema, initially emphasizes photo- 
graphy's revelatory power. 

Aimez-vous la photo? 

Em marge de tous les arts, elle traduit la vie par 

chance. Collaboration si hasardeuse auton peut la 

prendre pour un vol. Le Geste saisi par un kodak 

n'est jamais tout 4 fait le geste qu'on voulait fixer. 

On y gagne generalement. Voild ce qui m'enchante: 

avouez que c'est extraordinaire de s'apercevoir tout d' 

un coup, Sur une pellicule ou une plaque, que tel 

passant distraitement cueilli par l'objectif avait 

une expression rare, que Madame X. . . détient en frag- 

ments €pars l'inconscient secret des attitudes clas 

Siques, et que les arbres, l'eau, les étoffes, les 

bétes, ont pour realiser le rythme familier que nous 

leur connaissons, des mouvements décomposés dont la 

révélation nous é6meut. 3 
At an essential level, a photograph reveals a reality which 
we do not normally perceive. In the moving photographie 
film image, the same revelatory power is operative: "La photo- 
génie c'est la vérité lyrique de la photographie animée."54 
Photogénie yields truth in an experiential sense, in reveal- 
ing to perception or feeling some aspect of reality. In 
these passages, Delluc only hints at photogénie's transform 
ing capacities ("traduit la vie") and stresses what is unique 
to his own position: the random, accidental quality of photo- 
graphy. Elsewhere, however, Delluc explicitly uses the more 


conventional notion of transformation, or rather revelation 


through 


transformation: this is the process which the Impressionists 
see as photogénie. 

That Delluc and others never specify the funda- 
mental nature of pre-existent reality is typical of the 
reluctance of Impressionist thinking to give content to 
a loosely-assembled vocabulary inherited from Symbolism. 
Our conclusions about the philosophical position which 
grounds the notion of photogénie must be accordingly 
general. Broadly speaking, the Impressionist conception 
of reality may be called "idealist," since the position 
necessitates some notion of a realm beyond material 
reality. The Impressionists' unanimous condemnation of 
any conception of cinema based upon reproduction entails 
that the recording of material reality is not sufficiently 
artistic. The artist must transform material reality in 
some revelatory fashion. For Delluc, the cinema "trans- 
lates," "develops," "explicates," or "intensifies" peality?®; 
for Aragon, the cinema immune tas? reality. In either 
case, something not immediately or materially apparent 
must be brought out, evoked, or led forth. This in turn 
depends upon an aesthetic epistemology which somehow 
explains why thie Yeusied aa thing has not heretofore been 
grasped. The only hint of such epistemological grounding 


comes in Jean Epstein's suggestion that normal perception, 


dulled by routine, no longer discovers beauty directly, 
but the lens "centers, drains, and distills" beauty into 
photogénie.°/ That such photogénie issues from some mys- 
terious realm seems clear from several passages in Impres- 
Sionist writing: Epstein claims that an object has a 
"soul" which film reveals, while René Schwob defines 
cinema as "l'art d'inverser l'ordre du monde pour en mieux 
souligner l'invisible beauté."58 In one passage, Epstein 
Suggests that ina film, an object becomes animated and 
expressive, baring its previously concealed esse 
At another point, René Clair speaks of the revelation of 
an ideal world: "The screen gives a soul to the cabaret, 
the room, a bottle, a wall. It is this soul alone that 
counts in our eyes. We move from the ebject to its soul 
as easily as our being passes from a sight to a thought. 
The screen opens onto a new world, one vibrant with even 
more Sympathetic responses than our own. "9 Tt is a 
logical culmination of such an idealist position that 
Epstein, who sees the cinema as "mystique par essence," 
describes seeing pure truth revealed not in a church but 
in a film: theatre: 
Devan wneis 3 Nancy, une salle de trois cents per- 
sonnes eémit a voix haute en voyant 4 l'écran un 
grain de blé germer. Soudain apparu, le vrai visage 
de la vie et de la mort, celui de l'affreux amour, 
arrache de tels cris religieux. Quelles Gglises, si 


nous en savions construire, devraient abriter ce 
Spectacle ou la vie est révélée. Découvrir inopinément, 


ing 


comme pour la premiére fois, toutes choses sous 
leur angle divin, avec leur profil de symbole et 
leur plus vaste sens d'analogie, avec un air de 
vie personnelle, telle est la grande joie du 
cinéma. 
In its hinting that ideal correspondences and analogies 
exist between the film image and Truth, this passage 
Suggests the nature of the absolute realm beyond appearan- 
ces that cinema can reveal. Epstein takes to its logical 
end the Symbolist bias of Impressionist thought in identi- 
fying the transforming capacity of the film image with 
an ideal transcendance, a realm of pure ideas. He writes: 
Essentialement l'écran généralise et détermine. 
Tl n'y s'agit jamais d'un soir, mais du soir et le 
votre en fait partie. Le visage, et j'y retrouve tous 
ceux que j'ai vus, fant6me de souvenirs. Au lieu 
d'une bouche, la bouche, larve de baisers. Chaque 
image devient une abstraction, quelque chose de com- 
plet, de définitif et d'universel.©2 
Here is the ultimate claim for photogénie as a transfor- 
mation of material reality: we experience not a coneep- 
tual abstraction but a nondiscursive, experiential symbol 
embodying a realm beyond immediate sense experience. To 
this realm, the artist has access and uses the art work 
to express his or her insights into this realm. 
In passing, we should note the astonishing variety 
of assumptions revealed in some passages quoted above; 
they constitute a bewildering compendium of variants of 


that broad position known as idealism. Delluc seems to 


opt for a reality which is stylized and idealized through 
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artifice, though he remains mute on the ultimate nature 

of that reality. (Does it pre-exist our response to it? 

Is the stylization a matter of projecting feelings into 

an object?) Schwob and Clair, on the other hand, appeal 

to an unabashed mysticism. Epstein is far more protean: 

at one moment, he holds the Bergsonian position that 

art cuts through our cognitive constructs to reveal the 
flux of life; at another moment, he is closer to a Baudel- 
meen theosophy which assumes that "vast analogies" 
interlace all phenomena; at yet another time, he seems a 
Platonic Idealist believing that a single image can become 
surrogate for a universal entity, the quintessence of the 
object. Such contradictions illustrate the extent to which 
Impressionist theory is an assemblage of various assump- 
tions never raised to theoretical self-consciousness. To 
keep on our path, however, the essential point is the shared, 
deupanitt, "idealist" assumption of some realm beyond matter 
which the film artist can reveal and express. 

: Revelation and expression lead us to the problem 
of film style. Artistic expression, according to the 
Impressionists, is also the general task of painting and 
literature. If the Impressionist aesthetic is" to be 
true to its own essentialist assumptions, it must consider 


Some unique properties of the film medium. Moreover, 
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those properties must also distinguish photogénie from 


reality “in its raw state. ‘Tor photogénie could hardly 
transform reality without some margin of difference. ‘The 


Impressionists claim that this difference lies in film 
technique, which not only records material reality but 
also expresses the film-maker's subjective, personal 
attitude. 

Such a belief follows from an implicit split which 
rules Impressionist thinking: a split between the profilmic 
event (i.e.3; what happens in front of the camera lens) 
and the act of filming and shaping that event a posteriori. 
This technical duality generally parallels the aesthetic 
duality of nature and imagination. Manipulating the pro- 
filmic “event itself -te'rot "enough, sinice it ‘may be ‘taken 
for raw nature. Technique must visibly intervene and medi- 
ate; the act of filming must expressively transform what 
res filmed’: “(Significantly, the priority. of filming and 
shaping procedures is suggested in the very term photo- 
génie, with “"génie" punning on “genius” or "spirit.”) 
Writing of Renoir's revolution in realistic style, André 
Bazin indirectly alludes to an Impressionist conception of 
film: "'Cinema' no longer imposed itself between the spec- 
tator and the object, like a set of prisms or filters 


designed to stamp their own meaning on reality."63 Such 
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an imposition is essential for the Impressionists. It 
is not enough to point the camera and turn it on, says 
Canudo; the mind of the artist must be expressed: "L'écran- 
iste se doit de transformer la réalite 4 l'image de son 
réve intérieur."64 Similarly, for Germaine Dulac, although 
cinema's technical base is photography, its aesthetic 
function is to use technique for expression of the direc- 
tor's mind. 5 By implication, then, the film artist must 
somehow grasp the ideal realm beyond appearances and then 
utilize the techniques of cinema to reveal this ideal realm. 
This revelation of feeling (what Mallarmé might have 
called "&tats d'adme") is in turn grasped by the spectator. 
What are the technical capacities of the medium 
that Impressionism finds important for the revelation 
of mental states? Because of the ‘nega assumptions of 
cinema's transforming and revelatory powers and of cinema's 
distinctness from theatre, Impressionist theory emphasizes 
manipulation of the camera as the aesthetic basis of: 
photogénie. Here the theory again takes on a normative 
slant; since the eq neie can transform nature, it should do 
it primarily through camera technique (and not, say, pri- 
marily through mise-en-scéne, which is identified as a 
theatrical devioey., The split between profilmic 


event and filming, we recall, already stresses the 
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transforming role of the camera. According to Jean Tedes- 

co, for example, the actor is just part of the decor; 

he belongs to technique: "Le seul premier réle d'un tilm, 

c'est l'objectif qui le tient."66 Similarly, René Jeanne 

argues that the camera creates the spectacle which we see .67 

We may define camerawork in cinema as consisting of adjust- 

ment and placement of the camera. Both these aspects 

become aesthetically significant for the Impressionists. 
Impressionist theory prizes adjustments of the 

camera apparatus which transform the surface or speed of 

the image for expressive ends. Gauzily blurred images 

are defended by Delluc as legitimate stylization, as 

seen in the paintings of Monet and Cézanne.©8 canudo 

Sees superimpositions as psychologically evocative: 

"La représentation plastique de la pensée lorsq'elle ne 

se borne pas a une surimpression d'images ou a4 de vagues 

tableaux évocateurs des souvenirs d'tun personnage, peut 

trouver a l'écran des formes d'une suggestion incompara- 

ble. 09 Jean Tedesco and Jean Epstein both praise slow- 

motion as expressing a new perception of the world and indi- 

cating subjective experiences./9 More menerally, many 

writers welcome a range of such image-transformations, 

which would raehdea vit tod cinema more expressive. Since reality 


is only a pretext for artistic deformations, writes 


Henri Lamblin, "tout est d'abord dans le cerveau de l'ar- 
tiste."(1 Thanks to technical transformations, Canudo 
claims, memory and thoughts have come to replace words 

and take cinema beyond theatrical artifice./2 As will 

be re in the next chapter, such aesthetic strictures 
about optical transformations of the image find expression 
in salient traits of Impressionist film style. 

For the Impressionists, the position or placement 
of the camera also aesthetically transforms the material 
reality which is filmed; accordingly, the image gains 
another margin of difference over reality by means of 
camera distance and angle. Although the theory undertakes 
no exhaustive investigation of the aesthetic potential 
of camera distance (cf. Rudolf Arnheim's Film as Art), 
Impressionist theorists tacitly recognize this potential 
at work through considerations of a specific case: the close- 
up. "Le gros plan," writes Epstein, "est 1'd4me du cinéma."/)5 
In selecting and magnifying a detail of material pea itty, 
the close-up abstracts (Epstein: "Il a@'1ltair dune idée"7") 
and expresses feelings (Canudo: "Une verre, des chaussures, 
une sacoche bourrée de papiers ont a l'écran la méme 
intensité expressive que le 'gros plan' d'un visage"/®). 

Thus the close-up offers an extreme instance of how éimera 


distance can transform material reality through the artistic 
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imagination's manipulation of film technique. 

Another extreme example of the Impressionists! 
emphasis on the transforming powers of camera placement 
may be seen in the occasional recognition of the aesthetic 
importance of optically subjective camera angles, which 
indicates a character's optical perspective on some 
event. Like camera distance, this aesthetic resource 
was never explored systematically by Impressionist the- 
ory. The most explicit suggestions come from Pierre 
Porte. Unlike the theatre, he argues, cinema can put 
us in the characters' places; the camera can be a charac- 
ter's eyes. Since cinema should strive for aioe 
from other arts, the film-maker should show us the ac- 
tion not as a theatre spectator might view it but as 
the characters see it. "Un homme tombe dans un preci- 
pice. Pourquoi ne tomberions nous pas nous-mémes?"76 
Porte distinguishes between visual representation of. 

a character's experience and visual presentation of it. 
For example, in one film, 'a’dying woman's vision is con- 
veyed by gauzing over a long-shot showing her and her son. 
"Mais ce flou n'est: qu'une expression, ce n'est pas une 
sensation."/7 Ideally; says Porte, the film-maker should 
make the gauze gradually cover a shot of the son taken 


from the optical point-of-view of the mother. In effect. 
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Porte is asking that the artist's cinematic transformation 
of material reality move inadifferent direction, so to 
speak: that technique only imply the director's interpre- 
tation by indicating characters' visual experiences. 
Although Impressionist theory never gets beyond such 
general questioning, there is nonetheless the tacit recog- 
nition that camera placement can suggest subjective atti- 
tudes toward material reality. As we shall see, this 
possibility is actualized in Impressionist film practice. 
It is the camera, then, in its adjustments and 
positionings, that makes the primary contribution to photo- 
génie as revelation and transformation. Mise-en-scéne 
(the arrangement of material in the image) is accorded 
considerably less importance, but occasional comments 
Suggest that Impressionist theorists are aware of its 
expressive potential. The usual assumption is that mise- 
en-scéne contributed to the oe of absects, that, : 
the close-up facilitates. Nature, in other words, becomes 
a character. Canudo speaks of "nature-personnage" in the 
American and Swedish films.78 Delluc finds that cinema 
reveals an animating force in natural details: "Les choses 
dont le rdle est immense dans la vie et dans Ltart retrouve- 
ront leur vrai réle et leur éloquence fatidique."/9 
Whereas Impressionist theory values distortions of camera- 


work for expressive ends, however, it denies that distortion 
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of mise-en-scéne the in German Expressionism) is intrin- 
Sically cinematic. Epstein writes of Caligari's "hyper- 
trophy" of decor, while Cendrars denies that Caligari 
1s cinematic because it ignores the transforming powers 
of the camera: "Les déformations ne sont pas agken un et 
ne dependent pas de l'angle unique de l'appareil de prise 
de vues, ni de l'objectif, ni du diaphragme, ni de la 
mise au point. Aucune purification du métier, tous les 
effets obtenus a l'aide de moyens appartenant 4 la pein- 
ture, a la musique, a la littérature, etc. On ne voit 
nulle part l'appareil de prise de vues."80 ‘Thus the role 
of the camera--what Epstein later called "l'intelligence 
d'un machine"--remains greater than that of mise-en-scéne. 
According to the Impressionists, then, the film 
image's mystery comes from the fact that photogénie 
Simultaneously reveals a hidden meaning in material reality 
and subjectively transforms that reality through film 
technique. But doesn't every film do this to at least 
Some degree? Impressionists would answer yes, and at this 
point the normative emphasis reappears. Given the image's 
basic capacities, it is foolish to try to bend the image 
to a purely recording function. The film-maker should 
Swim with the current, so to speak; the film-maker should 


capitalize on the cinema's natural expressive potential. 


It is worth recalling a remark of Epstein's which I quoted - 
earlier: "Le cinéma doit chercher 4 devenir peu 4 peu et 
enfin uniquement cinématographique, c'est-a-dire a n'uti- 
liser que des éléments photogeniques. La photogénie est 
l'expression la plus pure du ethane es The descriptive 
and normative sides of the Impressionist theory of the image 
are apparent: all films have some measure of photogénie, 
but the film-maker's style should not work to conceal ito 
(through, say, theatrical techniques and acting) but should 
make it more apparent (especially through the powers of 
the camera)... As Jean Tedesco proposes, cinematic expres- 
sory jean simultaneously reveal a new meaning in reality 
and project subjective mental states.°2 Cinema thus. 
transcends sheer mechanical recording, and it does this 
chiefly through camerawork. But Impressionist thinkers 
ignore the problem of explaining precisely how the product 
of such cinematic expression differs from the expressivity 
produced: in other art’) medias © As: in) sovmany other areas, 
Impressionist theory begins with an initial assumption 
(here, the uniqueness and autonomy of the materials of 
various media) but fails to carry it through logically. 

We may now formulate the third fundamental assump- 
tion of Impressionist film theory: 


The specific nature of the film image is its 


Le? 


possession of photogénie, which consists of the power of 
film techniques (chiefly camerawork) to express the film- 


maker's vision of otherwise hidden meanings in veality. 
The Nature of Filmic Construction 
Soe eee A SL ONS UPUCE LON 


I suggested earlier that Impressionist film theory 
does not develop a fundamental conception of cinematie 
structures that? is, iti eidtistinpuishes film from other arts 
on material urDunltey not structural ones. This lack 
Surfaces again when Impressionist theory tries to define 
an’ aesthetic or Tilmic. construct ion.” The! result is’ a 
sketchy, problematic pair of normative concepts: first, 

a denial that cinematic structure should owe anything to 
aia ina tele or literary structure and, second, an assertion 
that filmic structure should be based on "visual rhythm." 
In their eagerness to establish cinema's unique 
aesthetic domain, many Impressionists go beyond the second 
proposition formulated above to claim not only that the 
basic material of film is moving images but also that film 
should not borrow its dramaturgy from other arts. Note 
that this is a contingent and normative claim. It is one 
thing to say that all films consist of moving images and 
possess some measure of photogénie. It is another thing 


to say that some films copy literary or theatrical 
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dramaturgy and that they should not do so. Although 
Impressionist writers have not earned a theory of autono- 
mously cinematic structure comparable to the material 
concept of photogénie or "cineplastics," they usually simply 
deny that cinema should owe anything at all to theatre 

om ld terature.,. Jii‘pcetion, inte gue, desprit: sont du 
théatre...," writes Epstein. "Le cinéma assimile mal l'arm- 
ature raisonnable du feuilleton."83 In another passage, 
Epstein claims: "Généralement, le cinéma rend mal 1'anec- 
dote. Et ‘action dramatique' y est une erreur. "94 

Germaine Dulac complains that a blind man in a film theatre 
could be told the plot of most films and miss very little: 
"Un vrai film ne doit pas pouvoir se raconter puisqu'il 
doit puiser son principe actif et émotif dans des images 
faites d'uniques vibrations visuelles. Raconte-t-on un 
tableau? Raconte-t-on une sculpture? Certes pas. On 

ne peut €voquer que l'impression et 1'émotion qu'telles 
dégagent.185 Fauré and Clair maintain that because of 
cineplastics, a story becomes but a pretext for the ima- 
ges, 36 Consequently, Impressionists often deny that a 
"pure film" should be a narrative at al1.87 Again, the 
borrowing from purist conceptions of literature is proba- 
bite. 


If Impressionist theory decides that cinematic 


form should ideally owe nothing to literary or dramatic 
form, what does cinematic form consist of? This is perhaps 
the greatest problem in Impressionist film theory. Need- 
ing a model of temporal structure, refusing the model of- 
faved by narrative forms, and unable or unwilling to gener- 
ate a theory of uniquely cinematic structure, the Impres- 
Sionist theorist looks to music for analogues for filmic 
construction. Interestingly, musical forms generated 

by motivic play (e.g., sonata form) are not seen as the 
prime models, 88 What is borrowed from music is the concept 
of rhythm. Impressionist theory rests its idea of filmic 
construction almost wholly upon the rhythmic relationships 
between images. 

Unanimous in praising rhythm in cinema, Impression- 
ist writers never consider the concept closely. Gance 
announces, unhelpfully, that rhythm makes cinema the music) 
of light .89 Moussinac proposes that rhythm is a need 
of the mind: we live ina bowsy and psychic rhythm. 909 
Most precise of any is René Clair, who notes that three 
factors control cinematic rhythm--the duration of each 
image, the organization of shots in editing, and move- 
ment within each image--but he goes no further.?! It is 
not at all clear, then, how rhythmic relations between 


images can adequately define cinematic structure. In 


sum, rhythm receives not even the theoretical exploration 
that photogénie does. As we might formulate it, the final 
assumption of Impressionist theory is eS Ay ReneS normative, 
and problematic: 

Filmic construction should be based not on narra- 


tive but on rhythmic relations between images. 
Evaluation 


As I suggested at the outset of this chapter, one 
of the problems posed by Impressionist theory is that it 
never received systematic large-scale explication. The 
belletristic and scrappy quality of the Impressionists! 
writings encouraged avoidance of detailed and systematic 
analysis; hence a number of glaring conceptual gaps in 
the theory. Apart from the flaws I have discussed in pas- 
Sing, one general defect is the failure to posit a com- 
prehensive theory of structure appropriate to the nature 
of the medium. This would not be so problematic if Impres- 
Sionist theory did not insist on the autonomous purity 
not only of the matertals: of film but also of the structures 
of film. The shift from descriptive claims about the 
medium to normative claims about structure marks, among 
other things, an inability to account descriptively for 


an intrinsically cinematic structure. Another gap in 


Impressionist theorizing is the lack of an explicit account 
of the experience of film and of experience in general. 
Without an epistemology or a psychology, Impressionist 
theory's account of photogénie cannot adequately explain > 
how the film image reveals and transforms reality. An 
epistemology drawn from Bergson or a psychology along 
Gestalt lines might start to ground Impressionist film 
theory, but the choice between these positions is hardly 
an indifferent one, and the eoncepts of revelation and trans- 
formation would then demand much more analysis than the 
Impressionists ever give euve: In short, as Impressionist 
theory stands, it is unfinished, only a rough sketch of 
a complete theory. | 
Besides such cracks in its theoretical anatomy, 
the Impressionist position suffers from at least two purely 
logical defects. There is, first, the move from an account 
of cinema's basic nature to normative recommendations 
about film style. The problem of how to justify a shift 
from descriptive to prescriptive propositions--how to 
get from "is" to "ought"--is a classic one in logic, aes- 
thetics, and ethics; how to solve it remains a theoretical 
difficulty. A second problem lies in the nature of the 
normative argument from the alleged "purity of the medium." 


In film, the problems of scope attending such purism have 


been cogently discussed by Andre Bazin,9@ but more to 

the deductive point are the strictures urged by Morris 
Weitz and Monroe Beardsley. As Weitz points out, the 
doctrine of purism--i.e., that "the arts ought to do what 
distinguishes them from each other"95--has not been justi- 
fied. If there is a good reason for this view, the Impres- 
Sionists never reveal it. Purism remains a submerged and 
unjustified assumption. 

Despite its problems, however, Impressionist film 
theory has a clear relationship to activities ae ateee 
levels of the Impressionist movement. From a diachronic 
perspective, the theoretical position may be seen as 
the product of specific interactions with the activities 
on the level of the film culture and with the alterations 
in film style. The tracing of these interactions is the 
business of the final chapter of this study. From the 
Synchronic perspective adopted in this chapter, the theory 
of film as an autonomous art with its own expressive resour- 
ces provides Bchmis conceptual support for the polemical 
and cultural activities in which the Impressionists 
ee OES A theoretical position provides a set of general 
principles to which a rhetoric can appeal. Similarly, 
seeing photogénie and rhythm as the expressive resources 
of cinema offers conceptual grounding for a film style 


which emphasizes camerawork and rhythmic editing. (In 


« 
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this general respect, Impressionist theory again intersects 
with Symbolist poetics, for as Lehmann has pointed out, 

the Symbolists often theorized not for theory's sake but 

as a way to support their poetic practice.94) Impressionist 
theory will be seen to both reflect and affect Impressionist 
film-making. To an examination of the results of such 


film-making the following chapter is devoted. 
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CHAPTER IV: A PARADIGM OF IMPRESSIONIST FILM STYLE 
Constructing a Style Paradigm 


The Impressionist movement consists of more than 
an ensemble of cultural activities and an implicit theore- 
tical position. Perhaps the most important contribution 
of the movement is the films which its members made. 

In these films, historians like Leprohon, Langlois, Burch, 
Sadoul, and Mitry have perceived a distinct style. More- 
over, as Chapter I has suggested, such a perception of 
stylistic homogeneity was present among the members of 

this and other groups. But no writer has specifically 
identified the features of the Impressionist style. Taking 
previous research as an initial guide, my project a this 
chapter is to identify the features of the films which pro- 
duce the sense that these films may be grouped signifi- 
cantly. Such features can then be assembled into a para- 
digm which will consist of a systematic outline of the 
Significant traits of the Impressionist style. Before 
constructing the paradigm, however, it is necessary to 
determine the set of films to be considered, the logical 
nature of the proposed paradigm, and the concept of film 


Style most appropriate to this study. 
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The Set of Films 


Such an enterprise as this is immediately confront- 
ed with the problem that has been dubbed the "hermeneutic 
circle." In order to define a phenomenon, one must delimit 
a field of data; but a major criterion for delimiting a 
field of data is the definition of the phenomenon to be 
investigated. As Lucien Goldmann has suggested, in prac- 
tice the investigator must break into the circle and work 
to and fro, so to speak, by successive approximations: 

One starts from the hypothesis that one can assemble 

a certain number of facts in a structural unity; 

tries to establish among these facts a maximum of 

comprehensive and explanatory relations, attempting 

also to encompass other facts that seem alien to 

the structure which is being adduced; thus comes 

to the elimination of some of the facts with which one 

began, adding others and modifying the initial hypo- 

thesis; and repeats this procedure in successive appro- 

ximat ions until one arrives (an ideal more or less 

realized in different cases) at a structural hypo- 

thesis capable of accounting for a perfectly coherent 

ensemble of facts. 
I have used a similar strategy of successive approximations. 
I have begun with several conventional external criteria 
for the set of films to be examined. Historical chrono- 
logy was one such criterion: following standard historical 
periodization, the study was initially limited to French 
films made in the silent period. Another external cri- 


terion was that of authorship. Because of the hypothesized 


homogeneity of the movement, films made by people prominent 
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in’ cultural activism’ for film's’ artistic’ status (see 
Chapter II) and by writers prominent in film theory (see 
Chapter III) were focused upon. The third external ecriter- 
ion was that defined by previous research: if a historian 
or critic characterized a given film as innovative, popu- 
lar, ‘or’ stylistically sienificant, that fiim'was’ included. 
A final external criterion was availability: the film in 
question had to have survived and be accessible for view- 
ing. | 
Occasionally, the study was limited by availabil- 
ity, since many films of the period have not survived in 
accessible’ Tiim archives; however, virtually ald ‘of ithe 
works considered important by contemporaries and previous 
researchers are still available in the Museum of Modern 
Art, George Eastman House, and La Cinémathéque Frangaise. 
On the. whole, then, it was possible to guide the course 
of the research by successive approximations which modified 
the original set of films. _ These approximations were 
chiefly made on the basis of internal criteria--i.e., 
stylistic’ features. By such criteria), Tor instance, the 
relevant period for stylistic study was narrowed to include 
chiefly the years 1918 to 1928. On ‘the other hand, inter- 
nal criteria revealed that the external criterion of 


authorship had not included enough film-makers, and so a 
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few works by film-makers who played little part in either 
cultural activities or theoretical disputation demanded 
inclusion in the style paradigm. As a result, the inter- 
play of externally defined hypothesis and internally 
refined observations resulted in successive approximations 
which finally focused on a set of fifty films, of which 
thirty-five exhibited a stylistic homogeneity defined as 
the Impressionist style. From this group of thirty-five 
films come the elementary data for the paradigm; from 
the remaining fifteen films come pertinent contrasting 
data for comparison with the paradigm. (See Appendix A 
for a complete listing of films examined in this chapter.) 
Finally, to anticipate a point that will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter V; this paradigm is restricted to a 
historically specific group of French films. There is 
the possibility, however, of regarding Impressionism as 
a more permanent and extensive stylistic trend in film 
history. Here I shall reserve the adjective “Impres- 
Sionist" for French films of the stipulated period and 
style. Later, I will ‘propose: that "“Impressionistic" be 
used to apply to films from other times and places which 


possess similar stylistic traits. 
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The Logical Nature of the Paradigm 


This study assumes that a style paradigm may be 
constructed on one of two logical models.- The first is 
that. of necessary and sufficient conditions: that is, 
first, to be a member of X class a film must have a cer- 
tain trait (necessary condition), and secondly, having that 
trait constitutes grounds for inclusion in X class (suf- 
ficient condition). For example, a necessary-and-sufr- 
ficient-conditions model might entail our requiring that 
an Impressionist film contain rhythmic editing and that 
the presence of rhythmic editing be sufficient to make 
a given film a member of the Impressionist class. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Ludwig Wittgenstein, many philosophers 
have criticized the necessary-and-sufficient-conditions 
model. In aesthetics, Morris Weitz has attacked the model 
in a celebrated essay, "The Role of Theory in Aesthetics," 
where in he argues that definition of the concept art and 
of artistic styles by necessary and sufficient conditions 
is a fundamental error because the logic of such concepts 
does not permit the. categories to be closed by arbitrary 
stipulation. 

This study does not utilize the necessary-and- 
sufficient-conditions model for the empirical reason that 


it is too restrictive. If one is to avoid arbitrary 
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definition, there is apparently no single stylistic ifeature | 
which, taken alone, constitutes a necessary and sufficient 
condition for including a film in what trained observers 
would agree to be the class of Impressionist films. For 
example, rhythmic editing in a film of the period would 

be an indication that the film might belong to the Impres— 
sionist class. But such a trait is not a sufficient 
condition because there are films (e.g., Symphonie Diago- 
nale, Ballet Mécanique) which use rhythmic editing but 
which virtually all scholars would not call Impressionist. 
Nor is rhythmic editing a necessary condition, since ex- 
perts would include certain films (e.g., Rose-France, La 
Femme de Nulle Part) in the class of Impressionist works 
despite their lack of rhythmic editing. 

The model I have chosen instead is that of so- 
called "family resemblances." At the conclusion of Witt- 
genstein's famous analysis of the concept of "rame," he | 
characterizes the nature of the similarities he has dis- 
covered not as common traits but rather as "a complicated 
network of similarities overlapping and crisscrossing: 
sometimes overall similarities, sometimes similarities of 
detail." Wittgenstein's family-resemblance concept can 
help us understand how trained observers have perceived 


features of films as coalescing into a significant stylistic 
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set. Though there is no feature necessary and sufficient 
to define the class of all Impressionist films, there is 
a cluster of features which do strongly characterize 
Impressionist style. While we cannot say that if a film 
possesses A it must be Impressionist, we can Bay that. if 
the film lacks A, B,:'C, D,:» and E it cannot: be Impressionist. 
We can also say that eCobbeahalmt hae Agi Bei ji D, and Bx} 

it is Impressionist. If the film hae, say, ontg! By andic 

it may or may not qualify as Impressionist; we must secru- 
tinize, argue, and compare until we either decide its 
membership one way or the other or simplyiconsign iti to 
that logically untidy but empirically necessary category 

of borderline cases. Thus the paradigm which I propose 
will outline typical but not necessary-and-sufficient 
features of tee aal aide film»style. Formal definition 

is not the aim; rather, the family-resemblance model per- 
mits us to see typical patterns among features of the films 
in the set. 

By itself, however, the family-resemblance model 
will not yield a sense of the salient traits of the 
Impressionist group. This is why we need films from other 
stylistic sets. In the course of tracing the style para- 
digm, I shall utilize deductive categories of film style 


which permit us to contrast traits of Impressionist style 
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with logically parallel traits of other styles. Such 
contrasts will throw into relief salient features of Impres- 


Sionist style. 
The Problem of Film Style 


Style has been an Suteristionrlc onesies. comsent in 
aesthetics for centuries, and it is not within the scope 
of this study to review the literature or to reinvestigate 
the concept itself. For purposes of this investigation, 
an object-centered model of style was chosen--a model, 
that is, which locates style not in the artist but rather 
in properties of art works. Monroe Beardsley's clarifica- 
tion of the concept of style in art criticism has been 
selected because of such object-centered concerns. 
Beardsley takes for granted the common assumption 
that art works are wholes composed of subsidiary parts 
which are related in various ways. Within the class of 
"form" statements (i-e., “statements that describe internal 
relations among the elements and among the complexes 
of the object"4), Beardsley distinguishes two kinds of 
aesthetic form: structure and texture. "Structure" refers 
to "relatively large-scale relations among the main parts"; 
for example, the movements of a symphony, the acts of a 


play, the triangular composition of a painting. "Texture" 
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refers to "relatively small-scale relations among the subor- 
dinate parts"; for example, the shift from one melody to 
another, the phrasing of a soliloquy, the dynamics of one 
patch of color in relation to another. ° Beardsley goes on 
tO, point: .out reper Critics ’..use.of the canis "style" 
can be translated into these relational concepts. For 
instance, a critic may speak of the style of an individual 
painting or musical composition; these will be statements 
about recurrent features of the texture of the Sgibanielh ian 
or. the, musical. piece... ("The painting's. style; utilizes 
thick brushstrokes"; "The symphony's style is one of dark 
harmonies and abrupt modulations.") In sum, Beardsley 
points out that critics’ style-statements make claims about 
recurrent features of the work's texture; similar claims 
about texture may be made about groups of works. 

Since film study has been hampered by inexact 
and inconsistent attempts to define film style, I shall 
use Beardsley's dtabinctione in this chapter. Texture in 
a film, then, can refer to any small-scale relations of 
parts. Since a,film:not onlyspresents spatial.-relations 
but also unfolds in time, these small-scale relations may 
be either simultaneous or successive. Simultaneous 
small-scale relations would inelude,:for example, themrela- 
tion of a character to his or her setting, or the relation 


of a light source to an object: that is, spatial relations. 
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Successive small-scale relations would include, for exam- 
ple, the juxtaposition of one shot to another or the move- 
ment of an actor from one action to another: that is, 
temporal relations. Consequently, the style of a single 
film may be characterized by statements about recurrent 
features (either simultaneous or successive) of texture. 
For example, in characterizing the style of Welles' Citizen 
Kane as that of "“deép-focus composition,” one is referring 
to the recurrences of a hierarchical pattern of simulta- 
neous relationships among figures within the frame. 
Again, in characterizing the style of Eisenstein's Potemkin 
as that of "dynamic montage," one is referring to the recur- 
rence of abrupt, kinetic relationships between successive 
shots. Thus the general categories of what are usually 
called film techniques--camerawork, mise-en-scéne, editing, 
sound, and "optical" devices--may be considered as denoting 
stylistic (i.e., recurrent textural) qualities of indivi- 
dual films. wu 
The main textural features of Impressionist 
cinema may be summarized in advance. Impressionist film 
style addresses the problem posed by Impressionist film 
theory: How can cinema transcend the mechanical recording 
of action? As we saw, the Impressionists see the film 
artist as utilizing the medium to transform nature and 


express feeling. In Impressionist film style, this 
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transformation moves in the direction of suggesting either 
the film-maker's attitude or characters' inner states. 

In the first event, film techniques are bent to the purpose 
of stressing the film-maker's Samiasnta tka of the filmed 
material. More often, it is characters' psychological 
states which are expressed through the camerawork, mise-en- 
scéne, optical devices, and editing. Camera distance, 
angle, and movement present either a character's optical 
point of view or represent a state of the character's 
feeling. To a lesser extent, mise-en-scéne permits 
emphasizing psychologically significant elements, but 

(in contrast to German Expressionism) a character's 
subjective state is almost never projected. directly through 
the mise-en-scéne. Optical devices (dissolves, superimpos- 
itions, gauze-focus) are much more important than mise-en- 
scéne in denoting subjectivity: through deformations and 
distortions, optical devices represent purely mental 

images (e.g., a fantasy), affective states (e.g., gauze- 
focus over a character's wistful expression), or optically 
subjective states (e.g., weeping, blindness). Finally, 
editing in Impressionist films is often used to denote 
subjective time, space, and rhythm. Cuts. to flashbacks, 
memory-images, and fantasies give us the temporal pattern 


of.a) character's; thoughts..,,..Intercutting),shots,.of. the 
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character looking at something and shots of what that 
character sees traces the flow of the character's optical 
attention. And rhythmic editing permits the film-maker 

to indicate the tempo of a character's experience. In all, 
the style characteristically suggests the flow of a charac- 
ter's consciousness and thus transcends objective mechani- 
cal recording of appearances. "Impressionism," then, is 
not a misnomer: the style renders the film-maker's or a 
character's impression of a situation. As the Impres- 
sionist painters seek in their medium stylistic equiva- 
lents for a perceiver's fleeting optical sensations, so 
Impressionist film-makers--given a medium that involves 
both time and space--use cinema to suggest the flux of 
optical and psychological experience. True to Impres- 
Sionist theory, nature is always seen transformed by human 
consciousness. The film style thus offers a set of devi- 
ces which, established both contextually and conventional- 
ly, suggest the inner life behind overt appearances. 

It should be added that subject matter--what a 
given film is concretely "“about"--and theme--those concepts 
or ideas that are imbedded in a given film--will not be 
explicitly dealt with in this study. First, subject and 
theme are not intrinsic parts of style as here defined. 


Second, the historical impact of Impressionist cinema 
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was almost wholly stylistic; contemporary. critics and film- 
makers were quick to note stylistic devices but paid little 
attention to the films' content. Third, unless one uses 
very broad terms (e.g., "“romance"), there are very few 
characteristic Impressionist subjects or themes. I believe 
that subject and theme are more profitably seen as ways 

of distinguishing one director's work from another's; 
compare, for example, Gance's interest in historical 
pageantry and the solitary hero with L'Herbier's preoccu- 
pation with romances among the rich in different epochs. 
French cinema has nothing like the social-revolution theme 
that sweeps through virtually all the Soviet films ‘of ‘the 
1920 Vs; 

Despite such heterogeneity of content, however, 
Impressionist films naturally exhibit an interplay of sub- 
ject, theme, and style. I have therefore viewed subject 
and theme chiefly as what Russian Formalist critics would 
call "motivating devices" which make certain Stylistic 
strategies appropriate. © For example, Impressionist 
films often contain a scene where a character is traveling 
at high speed--either. by horse, ‘train, dar; "or plane: 
Speeding vehicles as a subject are not part of the Impres- 
Sionist style, but in the context of a given film they 
"motivate" a rhythmically-edited subjective sequence of 


images, which is a trait of Impressionist style. Or 
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thematically, Impressionist films often center on the 
importance of memory. This theme "motivates" stylistic 
devices like the flashback, the fantasy-image, and subjec- 
tive optical effects. In the course of outlining the 
paradigm I shall indicate recurrent contextual functions 
of miy 1 tetie devices, and where useful I shall suggest 
some thematic aspects of such functions. 

Another factor which is related to style deserves 
consideration: narrative. As Chapter I has pointed out, 
both contemporary critics and Subsequent historians have 
distinguished between the abstract cinema on one hand 
and the Impressionist cinema on the other. This distine- 
tion rests widebody upon that between narrative films and 
non-narrative films. Impressionist films tell stories 
about characters; abstract films (e.g., Symphonie Diagonale, 
Ballet Méchanique) tell no story but instead juxtapose 
Shapes, movements, and gestures in a "pure" rhythm. 

Within a certain range, narrative provides a useful internal 
criterion, and many of the specific differences between 
Impressionist style and abstract-film style are related 

to the general narrative/non-narrative distinction. But 
narrative aS a category will not help us distinguish 
Impressionist films from other films which are not abstract. 


Narrative, then, constitutes a Significant but not 
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det inibies feature of Impressionist film style. In the 
paradigm, I have assumed the presence of narrative in 
Impressionist cinema and in the standard commercial work; 
the paradigm will isolate differences on the textural 
rather than the structural level. 

Before turning to a more detailed examination of 
the paradigm, two final points must be noted. First, 
to include descriptions of all the instances of a given 
stylistic device in the text of this chapter would render 
it bulky and unreadable. I have instead confined myself 
to selected examples and relegated most of my evidence 
to Appendix B. Second, the following paradigm is orga- 
nized deductively, considering stylistic parameters common 
to all films: camerawork, mise-en-scéne, optical devices, 
and editing. As mentioned above, this has been done not 
only to show systematically the Impressionist utilization 
of standard parameters but also to facilitate comparison 
between Impressionist films and other kinds. Accordingly, 
after the paradigm has been outlined, I shall use it to 
compare: a) French Impressionist films with French non- 
Impressionist films, both narrative and non-narrative; and 
b) French Impressionist films with German Expressionist 


and Soviet montage films. 


Characteristics of the Image 
Paneer nent, eek we lee | SS 


For explanatory purposes, this section is divided 
into three parts: camerawork; mise-en-scéne; and optical 
devices. In conformity with standard critical usage, I 
Shall use all of these terms in an object-oriented sense. 
Thus although the distance, angle, and movement of the camera 
might seem to refer to properties outside the image (since 
the camera filming is almost never seen in the failin , 
such terms have become accepted as referring to charac- 
teristics of the image. Respectively, "camera distance" 
refers to the relative size of the filmed subject with 
respect to the frame; "camera angle" refers to the relative 
angle of the filmed subject with respect to the frame; 
and "camera movement" refers to the movement of the frame 
with respect to the photographed space. "Mise-en-scéne" 

I shall take as generally denoting the composition of the 
filmed material within the frame; this covers such possi- 
bilities as decor, lighting, and the deployment and beha- 
vior of figures and objects in space. Finally, again 
following critical practice, I shall use "optical devices" 
to denote various transformations of the image's surface 
Or speed: these include fade-ins and fade-outs, dissolves, 
wipes, Superimpositions, split-screen techniques, irises, 


masks, and slow- and fast-motion. In sum, the categories 
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here proposed are traditional and object-oriented, thus 
permitting analysis of the small-scale relations among, parts 
of a given image. 

As I indicated above, Impressionist style "subject- 
ivizes" the film image. Through specific kinds of camera- 
work, mise-en-scéne, and optical devices, the Impressionist 
film strives to add to whatever the filmed subject may 
express in iteelf by Suggesting thoughts and feelings 
through film technique aa well... But how may a. film 
image be said to be "subjective"? Jean Mitry has proposed 
an analysis of subjective images which will be useful 
for our purposes. 7 Mitry isolates several kinds of sub- 
jective images. First, there is the purely mental image 
(e.g., memory, dream, fantasy) which is not optically per- 
ceived by the character but which is in some sense an 
"inner vision." There is, secondly, the semi-subjective 
imgage, which provides a view of a non-mental event but 
which, by including the observing character in the frame, 
Suggests either A bhapuneas Mk perceptual viewpoint on the 
event (e.g., an over-the-shoulder shot of someone observ- 
ing something) or a character's emotional attitude toward 
the event (e.g., in El Dorado the gauzy quality of Sibella's 
face as compared te the sharp focus upon the other dancers’ 


faces). Finally, there is the optically subjective image, 
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which shows an event as seen through the eyes of a character 
witnessing the event ee. a shot of the highway seen from 
the point-of-view of the driver of a car). Although all 

three general kinds of subjective images appear in Impres- 
Sionist films, the mental image, the optically subjective i- 
mage, and the StotLona ane oa semi-subjective image are by 
far the most common; the perceptual semi-subjective image is 
quite rare. In the following examination of Impressionist film 


Style, Mitry's categories of subjective images will be applied. 
Camera Work 


Camera Distance. Impressionist films make use of a variety 
of camera distances, from extreme long-shots to extreme 
close-ups, but non-Impressionist films of the time draw on 
as wide a range of camera distances. Within this range, how- 
ever, one can distinguish an outstanding utilization of one 
parameter of babiers distance: the close-up. Close-ups are 
prominent in Impressionist films for reasons that go beyond 
Simply magnifying a ohareetee ts expression for better 
visibility. Impressionist close-ups also frequently concen- 
trate on parts of bodies and objects: hands, feet, clothing, 


hats, pipes, clocks, flowers, and other extremities and 


objects. As a result, these close-ups may embody in an 
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object or a gesture a dramatic, thematic, or abstractly 
conceptual meaning. To take a clear example: in L'Homme 
du Large, the father is identified with the pipe he fre- 
quently smokes, so that the entry of the pipe in close- 

up is sufficient, by synecdoche, to indicate his presence. 
Similarly, a single shot of two hands clinking glasses 

in a bar in La Belle Nivernaise suffices to inform us that 
a bargain has been stuck over a drink. A mone wala treat Ly 
conceptual scene occurs in J'Accuse, wherein the diag 
ture of a village's men for war is shown entirely in eclose- 
ups of hands--packing bags, drinking farewell drinks, 
clasping, and praying, thereby suggesting a general human 
response to war. 

The function of such symbolic close-ups is often 
strengthened by their being set in a context which makes 
them subjective images. Some are purely mental images: 
in Le Diable dans la Ville, a flashback is shown wholly 
in close-ups of a shattered statue and a smashed window; 

a lover's recollection of his or her loved one is suggested 
by close-ups of the loved one (Six et Demi-Onze, L'Inhumaine, 
ita Belle Nivernaise, La Femme de Nulle Part, and others); 

the inserted close-up of a delicately-built house of cards 

in La Dixiéme Symphonie symbolizes, via a fantasy-image, 


the precariousness the composer feels in his life. Other 


close-ups become subjective by suggesting a character's 


optical viewpoint on an event. For example, Pearlin La 
Glace a Trois Faces is waiting for a call from her lover, 


closer and closer subjective shots of the telephone embody 
her anxiety. When the boy in Visages d'Enfants stands at 
his mother's grave, there are several abrupt close-ups 

of the coffin as it is lowered, emphasizing his point- 
of-view. A more subtle instance occurs in La Belle Niver= 
naise, in which at several points, close-ups have shown 
Clara washing Victor's striped shirt. After Victor leaves 
the barge, Clara stares at the shirt which he has left 
behind. In the next scene, her father invites her to play 
checkers, and as they play, quick shots showing Clara's 
poised hand holding a checker are intercut with close-ups 
her mother's hands washing dishes at the sink; disturbed, 
Clara pushes the game away. Combining close-ups of drama- 
tically significant objects (the checkerboard pattern link- 
ing with Victor's shirt, the mother's washing recalling 
Clara's washing) concisely expresses a character's train 
Of thought. 


Comparison with contemporary works like L'tAtlantide, 


Le Coupable, Crainquebille, Poil de Carotte, and Nana 
Suggests that such synecdochic, symbolic and subjective 


use of close-ups is characteristic of Impressionist film 
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Style: in all, twenty-two out of thirty-five Impressionist 
films utilize close-ups in these general fashions, as 
compared to only two of the fifteen non-Impressionist 


films examined. 


Camera Angle. As with camera distance, Impressionist film 
Style makes use of a range of camera angles which includes 
extreme high-angle shots (i.e., looking down from a height), 
extreme low-angle shots (i.e., looking up from a deep 
position), and tilted angles (i.e., viewing the sth pece 
from a tilted rather than a horizontal axis). Sometimes 
such extreme-angled shots are relatively autonomous and 

do not function subjectively in any of the senses which 
Mitry's categories imply. They are, in Mitry's terms, 
"descriptive subjectivism," or the point of view of the 
film-maker. But more often camera angles in Impressionist 
films are subjective in Mitry's third sense: used ina 
characteristic editing pattern (to be examined below), 
such shots indicate optically subjective point-of-view. 
Low-angle shots, then, are typically used to present the 
point-of-view of a character who is spavially lower than 
Che events he or she views. In Le Diable dans la Ville, 
for instance, the viewpoint of a man on the ground is 
rendered as a low-angle image of faces looking down at 


Hime: Simi leoty oi in Visages d'Enfants, a boy's view oF his 
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stepmother's brooch is shown in a low-angle close-up. 


Correspondingly, high-angle shots are typically’ used 'to 


present the viewpoint of a character looking down. For 
example, in La Roue, high-angle close-ups of a glass and 
a pipe suggest Sisif's vantage point on them. In Fiévre, 


a husband's view of his wife, who is sitting on the floor, 
is given in a high-angle shot. Even level, middle-angle 
Shots are frequently shown to be subjective. For example, 
in L'Inhumaine, La Glace 4 Trois Faces, and Six et" Dewmi+ 
Onze, the views of the road are shown from the driver's 
seat. Common also are head-on medium shots of one charac- 
ter addressing another, as if presenting the addressee's 


point-of-view; this technique recurs in Coeur Fidéle, 


L'Auberge Rouge, L'Argent, Le Diable dans la Ville, La 


Belle Nivernaise, Robert Macaire, and Feu Mathias Pascal. 
Finally, occasionally an Impressionist film will contain 
a shot taken at eye-level angle of a subject through a 
window, standing for a character's view through the window; 
this visual motif becomes through repetition a major dra- 
matic element in La Roue, Coeur Fidéle, La Petite Marchande 
d'Allumettes, and Feu Mathias Pascal. 

The use of camera angle to indicate optical sub- 
jectivity is thus a dominant feature of Impressionist 


film style. In this respect, Impressionist films difrer 


clearly from other French narrative films of the time. 

The non-Impressionist narrative films examined in this study 
rarely use high- or low-angles or utilize them subjectively. 
A good contrast is Renoir's Nana which, though containing 

a motif of spying, almost never provides shots from the 
Spy's point-of-view; for example, Bordenave's spying on 
Nana and her gentleman is presented in a long-shot which 
includes all three characters in frame; the typical 
Impressionist strategy would have been to include a subjec- 
tive view through the peephole. Again, in Antoine's Le 
Coupable there is only one shot which is comparable to the 
Subjective-angle shots which are frequent in Impressionist 
works. Specifically, twenty-three Impressionist films 
examined contain high-, low-, or tilted angles, and in 
nineteen of them such angles at least once represent sub- 
TRS Wo tat of view. Non-Impressionist abstract films 
all utilize high, low, and/or tilted angles on their sub- 
jects, but never indicate subjective point-of-view. Only 
two non-Impressionist narrative films utilize such angles, 
and invariably ‘to indicate optical subjectivity. . In 
general, then, both the variety of camera angles’ and their 
representation of subjective point-of-view constitute a 


recurrent textural feature of Impressionist films. 


Camera Movement. A third characteristic of many Impression- 
ist films is the use of the mobile framing that. proceeds 
from the movement of the camera. While many typologies 

of camera movement in general have been proposed, the 
following synthesis is adequate for purposes of this stuay & 
There is camera movement which follows a moving object 

or person (e.g., a tracking shot with a man walking), 

and there is camera movement which functions independently 
of any subject movement (@.g., a pan, around a room). 

Other possibilities include camera movement that is not 
defined as representing a character's optical point-of- 

view and camera movement that is to be taken as representing 
a character's optical point-of-view. Impressionist film 
Style sometimes utilizes all these possibilities. 

Camera movement in Impressionist films is most 
frequently used to keep moving persons in the frame; 
twenty-three Impressionist films so use it. On the whole, 
however, moving-camera shots following moving objects are 
fairly common in non-Impressionist narrative films (see 
Poil de Carotte, Nana, and Un Chapeau de Paille d'Italie) 
and abstract films (see Ballet Mécanique and Disque 927). 
Such camera movement is thus not particularly definitive 
of Impressionism. 

Much more characteristic is camera movement inde- 


pendent of subject movement, which occurs in fourteen 
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Impressionist films examined. Sometimes such mobile fram-.- 
ing will be used to establish a scene,. as when at the be- 
ginning of L'Inondation the camera tracks forward through 


the village square to establish the locale or when La 


ae 


Glace 4 Trois Faces opens with a tracking shot down a 
city street. A reverse tracking shot may also be used to 
establish a scene: in La Roue, the camera tracks back 
from a sleeping man and moves through a doorway to the 
main room, where other men eat and drink; in Le Brasier 
Ardent, one scene opens with a medium shot of the husband 
which tracks back to reveal him at his desk. 

More frequently, camera movement independent of 
the subject will be used to direct attention without 
violating the temporal or Spatial flow (as editing might): 
the camera takes ona revelatory role. «For example; in 
Finis Terrae, a crane shot exposes a church behind a 
hill. In Le Diable dans la Ville, a swift tracking movement 
up to whispering men brings them suddenly into prominence. 
in L'Inhumaine, very fast panning shots to posters announc- 
ing Claire's concert build up a Kinetic rhythm. In L'Homme 
du Large, we learn that the mother has taken sick by 
means of a panning shot from the daughter by the wall 


to the ailing mother in bed. In L'Argent, many of the most 


dramatic uses of such camera movement occur: the camera 
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constantly tracks up to board members confronting a crowd, - 
reflections of customers in restaurant mirrors, and close- 
ups of the prosecutor denouncing Saccard. 

Finally, we should note some uses of camera move- 
ment independent of the subject which perform no establish- 
ing or revelatory functions but which become spectacular 
visual Piourtehed in their own’right..' Thus in L*Argent, 
the fate of the airplane flight is linked to the economic 
health of the Bourse by linked camera movements: a pan with 
the taxiing plane is followed by a similar pan across the 
Facade’ of ‘the Bowe, eri a swooping overhead shot of the 
plane is continued in a swooping overhead shot of the 
Bourse. ? Fait Divers opens with sideways rocking views 
of city traffic, announcing the contorted style of the 
film as a whole. Such uses of camera movement independent 
of subject, however, are very rare outside Impressionist 
films; of the non-Impressionist films examined, only 
Nana makes use of camera movement independent of subject 
movement. 

None of the varieties of camera movement discussed 
so far is contextually defined as representing a character's 
optical point-of-view on an event. But in Impressionist 
cinema there are also b dite tan instances of moving-camera 


shots that are subjective in Mitry's third sense: that is, 
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the context defines such shots as representing an event 

as seen through the eyes of a witness. Perhaps the most 
common use of this technique is that of the "drivepr'ts 
viewpoint": the road is seen through the driver's eyes 

in La Glace a Trois Faces, L'Inhumaine, oly et Demi-Onze, 
whereas in La Roue the railway is seen from the engineer's 
viewpoint. But other uses of such "subjective" moving- 
camera shots are plentiful. For example, in La Petite 
Marchande d'Allumettes, when the boy and the girl are riding 
the magical horse through the sky, they turn to see Death 
galloping after them; a bobbing-camera shot simulates their 
Viewpoint on Death's PUrBUIE. Similariy, in Les Aventures 
de Robert Macaire, after a shot of Macaire standing atop 

a hill there comes a subjective panning shot around the 
horizon. La Glace a Trois Faces contains several subjec- 
tive tracking shots toward a boat dock from the viewpoint 

of the approaching couple. More HOGG ir L' Auberge Rouge, 
aS an innkeeper surveys his tavern with an expansive wave 
of his arm, the camera indicates his point-of-view by rotat- 
ing to keep the arm framed in screen rignt. | Norne.of the. 
non-Impressionist films examined utilizes this technique 

of subjective moving-camera Shots, so although it occurs 


in only about one-third of the Impressionist films ex- 


amined, it is highly characteristic of Impressionist 
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film style. 
To summarize: apart from the use of camera tech- 
nique as an expository, revelatory, or purely pictorial 
device, the overriding purpose of much Impressionist 
camerawork is subjectivity. Close-ups, besides their uses 
for symbolic and synecdochiec purposes, are often used to 
represent a character's optical point-of-view. Similarly, 
high, low, and tilted angles and the movement of the 
camera often indicate a character's optical vantage point. 
The emphasis which Impressionist theory places on the 
transforming powers of the camera thus permeates the style 
of Impressionist film, confirming Germaine Dulac's claim that: 
L'Avant-garde a été la recherche et la manifestation 
abstraites de la pensée et de la technique pures 
appliquées depuis 4 des films plus clairement humains. 
Elle a posé, non seulement les bases de la dramaturgie 
de l'écran, mais a recherché et propagé toutes les 
possibilités a: GxDE She acne enfermées dans l'tobjec- 
tif d'une caméra.10 

The Impressionists' figurative and psychologically expres- 


Sive camerawork thus intersects with Impressionist film 


theory's conception of photogenie's transformation of nature. 
Mise-en-Scéne 


Impressionist film style is also characterized by 


recurrent textural features that consist of. relations 
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among elements within the frame--relations that consti- 


tute lighting, decor, and the arrangement of figures. 


Lighting. Like Impressionist style in painting, Impres- 
sionist film style undertakes the exploration of the tex- 
tures and behavior of light under various circumstances. 
First, we may notice a-great degree of experimentation with 
the..angle and: position. of. a.,single light-source.  Light- 
ing from behind the figures, for example, is used in 
eight films to create dramatic silhouettes. In J'Accuse, 
the rendezvous of the poet and the wife is backlit, as 
are later battle scenes. In La Roue, similarly dramatic 
backlighting is created by torches playing over the 
wrecked train and slashing sharp silhouettes out of the 
smoke. Less harsh is the backlighting reserved for 
Griffith-like shots of beloved women (e.g., in La Glace a 


Trous Faces, 51x et Demi-Onze, L'inhumaine, L' Auberge 


Rouge, and La Dixiéme Symphonie). 


As common as backlighting is the utilization of 
a single strong light-source from the side, which occurs 
in eight Impressionist films examined. In L'Homme du 
Large, sidelighting from a window brings out facial tex- 
tures in a close-up of mother and daughter lying on a bed, 


whereas later the sidelighting of a dance hall starkly 
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illuminates the smoke-wreathed dancers and leaves the back-. 
ground totally dark. In La Dixiéme Symphonie, several 
Scenes are played in side-lighting, most notably that 
which occurs when, during a private concert, a seducer 
turns out the room light, plunging him and the composer's 
wife into a darkness lit only from the side; she turns and 
is swallowed up in darkness by walking behind a black 
curtain. Le Diable dans ia Ville furnishes ‘a’ simitar-in- 
stance: when one young woman opens the door to admit ano- 
ther woman, there is a shot of the second woman in a total- 
ly dark frame, with only the candle and her sidelit face 
visible. Perhaps most striking, however, is the way 
Sidelighting (corbined with careful deployment of figures 
and objects) creates a visual metaphor on one shot of Les 
Aventures de Robert Macaire. A young woman is brushing 
her hair on screen left, while on screen right coils of 
a soft fibre are hanging down from a spinning wheel. 
The hair is compared to the fibre by the side-light, which 
highlights both identically. The various positions of the 
lighting source, then, tend to create atmosphere and to 
underline important dramatic actions. 

Another lighting phenomenon which is extensively 
used in Impressionist films is that of shadows. Sometimes, 
they function in a broadly atmospheric way: e.g., the simi- 


lar shadows slanting across the ceiling in Feu Mathias 
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Pascal, or the shadows of the roulette players adding 

to the seedy atmosphere of the gambling den in L'Argent. 
More interesting is the use of shadow which, by alluding 
to offscreen space, suggests action rather than showing it 
directly. For example, in L'Homme du Large, when the nun 
and her ex-lover meet each other again, their reunion 

is shown solely through their two shadows on the ground, 
meeting, then kissing hesitantly. Similarly, in La Roue, 
rather than including Elie's cross in the same frame with 
Norma, the composition shows only Norma sitting in the 
Snow with the cross's shadow before her. Sometimes such 
allusiveness begins to operate in foreground and back- 
ground space. In La Dixiéme Symphonie, at the conclusion 
of the private concert, there occurs a shot of the composer 
and his daughter talking in the foreground while in the 
background the shadows of the departing guests cross the 
rear windows. Similarly, in Le Diable,.dans; la, Ville, 
while villagers gather in amazement in the foreground, 

a hooded monklike shadow slips past a building in the 
distance. More thoroughgoing is BL beredo's; vac.of. tore- 
ground and background shadows as a visual leitmotif. The 
heroine Sibella is a cafe dancer, and a white curtain 
Separates her backstage world from her onstage activities. 


AS a result, many shots of her backstage life use shadows 
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on the curtain as reminders of the activities on the 
"public" side. Early in the film, as she comes backstage 
after a performance, the shadows of the applauding crowd 
are seen on the curtain. Later, while she writes a letter, 
the approach of a would-be seducer is signaled by the 
looming shadow on the curtain behind her. Most remark- 
able is her suicide: she stabs herself and falls back 
against the curtain while shadows of dancing couples econ- 
tinue to move blithely across it, ironically suggesting 
the customers' indifference to her death. In all, eighteen 
Impressionist films use cual shadows to indicate offscreen 
action. 

More generally, Impressionist films seek out not 
only single-source side- or back-lighting and shadows 
but also a range of extreme lighting situations. Indeed, 
the interplay of light and various materials becomes an 
important concern of Impressionist films.. Light on plaster 
or stucco, for example, gives El Dorado, Don Juan et Faust, 
L'Homme du Large, and Feu Mathias Pascal compositions that 
_ juxtapose large segments of white surfaces with segments 
of very dark space. Light on smoke or fog is salient in 
scenes in J'Accuse, La Roue, L'Inhumaine, and Finis Terrae. 
Similarly, several \films'i(e. gi joSixceb« Demi-Onze, Rose- 


France, La Belle’ Nivernaise, and La Roue) contain scenes 
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emphasizing the shimmering of sunlight on water, whereas 
L'tInhumaine, La Glace a Trois Faces, L'Auberge Rouge, 
L'Argent, and La Chute de la Maison Usher make extensive 
use of the flatter, more glaring reflections of light 
striking glass and silverware. A scene from L'Argent 
Will illustrate the virtuosic play of lighting typical of 
Impressionism. During the aviator's return, a woman in 

a glistening metallic dress is watching from a window as 
the milling Leow below flashes lights across the sky and 
across her body. There follows a high-angle shot of a 
table full of glasses and Silverware gleaming against 

the mirrored tabletop. When the count enters, ne sees 

the woman shining brilliantly against the backlighting 
provided by the crowd's moving searchlights. By such 
lighting, the entire scene gains an ethereal quality. 
Again and again in Impressionist films, light plays a 
revelatory role: the lighthouse in Finis Terrae, the lantern 
that pokes its shaky illumination through the house in Le 
Brasier Ardent, the curtains that Fred pushes open to 
brighten the pitch-dark villa in La Deuxieme Symphonie, 
the skylight that picks out the bare table in Six et Demi- 
Onze, and perhaps most strikingly, in La Petite Marchande 


d'Allumettes, the light that transforms the rose petals 


Showering the dead match girl into a stream of showflakes. 
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This insistence on examining the behavior of light an ware): 
ious situations is one strong characteristic of Impression- 
ism and as such partially justifies our gacr rire the name 
"Impressionism" to the movement. Of the non-Impressionist 
films examined, only L'Enfant de Paris, with its alternat- 
ing dark and light scenes, he’ Coupable, with its black 
backgrounds, stark sidelighting, and use of a sliding 
Shadow to suggest a stage curtain, and Dulac's abstract 
films (e.g., Disque 927, Themes et Variations) approach 

the range of lighting effects present in Impressionist 


film style. 


Decor. Due to the extreme diversity of the subjects of 
Impressionist, films, it.is difficult to.argue..that. specific 
settings recur. From the medieval settings of Le Diable 
dans la Ville to the twenty-first century surroundings of 
L'Inhumaine, Impressionist cinema develops little in the 
way of a fixed iconography. Impressionists’ ends were 
mainly stylistic, and these ends were sought in and through 
a great variety of locales and furnishings. As individuals, 
the film-makers tended to cultivate idosyncratic settings: 
in L'Herbier, an Expressionistic distortion of upper- 

class milieux; in Delluc, a sober drabness in the rendering 
of the countryside; in Epstein, a concern with the chang- 


ing moods of rivers and seas. Like narrative, decor 
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defines the styles of individual film-makers more clearly 
than the style of oe movement as a whole. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to pointing out broad similarities. 

Some Impressionist cinema tends to use stylized 
settings. In Don Juan et Faust, Faust's chamber is expres- 
Slonistically twisted in the Caligari mode, and the garden 
scene of L'Inhumaine includes some projecting tusklike 
shapes reminiscent of the fronds in: many shots of Caligari. 
Similarly,,.the scientist's, laboratory in Paris Qui Dort, 
with its huge circular tympanum and two angled rods strik- 
ing it, resembles the decor of, Metropolis., In other set- 
tings, Art Deco style is more prominent: Robert Mallet- 
Sevens designed the striking sets for Clare's house in 
L'Inhumaine, and similar Art fecc influences may Gan ts 
in the mansions in Six et, .Demi-Onze and LidArgent,.  Einar's 
laboratory in L'Inhumaine is of another design altogether-- 
the cubistic machine-style of Fernand Léger--that is some- 
what akin to the bizarre, rigidly mechanized set of the 
detective bureau_in Le Brasier Ardent. Different still 
is the simple grandiosity of the huge map-rooms in L'Argent, 
the giant toyshop in La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes, and 
the fairyland decor of Voyage Imaginaire. 

Twenty-seven out of thirty-five Impressionist films, 


however, utilize natural, undistorted decors: villages, 
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domestic settings, Parisian landscapes, and provincial 

countryside. If any style of decor, then can be said to 

predominate in Impressionism, it is that of "naturalism" 

in settings. Natural settings, however, are also prominent 

in all but one (Nana) of the non-Impressionist films 

examined, thus making such "natural" decors relatively 

weak defining qualities of Impressionist style as a whole. 
one other typical" (though ‘not “definitive) trait“ of 

decor in Impressionist film style is a recurrent interest 

in’ strong abstract patterns. In L'Inhumaine, for example, 

one shot is a bird's-eye view of acrobats performing upon 

a strong pattern of squarish zigzags on the floor.: The 

vague flowery patterns in the courtyard of Bi) OOrado, 

the zebra-striped decor in the restaurant of L'Argent, 

the geometrical cross-hatching walls of the gazebo of La 

Glace a Trois Faces, the densely checked net-like windows 

in La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes all testify to a con- 

cern with using abstract patterns as compositional devices. 

Occasionally, these patterns will be echoed in costume 

as: We Ld: Htenhistooneles’ Cape repeats the whorls or) Faust 's 


chamber in Don Juan et Faust, while the lovers in La Belle 


Nivernaise wear striped clothes that "rhyme" with the win- 
dow slats in the ship's galley. The same use of abstract 


pattern can be seen in the occasional use of doorways 
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and windows to frame actions within shots; since some 
compositional uses of windows have been mentioned above, 

it is worth noting here that doorways have similar funec- 
tions: e.g., the elaborate concentric doorways in Feu 
Mathias Pascal, the arches and tall doors of L'iInondation, 
the lavish corridor-doors of L'Argent. On the whole, 

while the non-Impressionist films studied lack the extremes 
of decor styles, the abstract non-narrative films share a 
concern with strong abstract patterns--indeed, make them 


the films' raisons d'étre. 


Arrangement and Behavior of Figures in Space. Film study 


lacks an analytical apparatus for defining parameters of 
Spatial manipulation within the shot. Without such an 
apparatus, the researcher can only note contingent pheno- 
mena. Nonetheless, spatial manipulation of figures and 
objects does not appear to be a Significant textural fea- 
ture of Impressionist cinema. For example, many Impression- 
ist films (e.g., Le Brasier Ardent, L'Inhumaine, L'Argent, 
La Souriante Madame Beudet) make little use of foreground 
and background; such spatial relations are usually deter- 
mined by editing, as will be shown below. Often, however, 
Impressionist films make extensive use of a dramatic inter- 
play between foreground and background. In Fiévre, when 


the sailor and the bar hostess talk on the terrace, a 
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little figurine kept in the foreground recalls his wife; 
later, the Oriental wife sits despondent in the foreground 
while through a back window we can see the police taking 
the hostess away. In La Roue, the rear window of Sisif's 
home serves to frame dramatically significant elements 
outside--the railway signal, the train, Norma swinging, 
Norma leaving--while other action occurs in the foreground 
inside. On the whole, though, neither the relatively 
"flat" space nor deeper space may be called characteristie 
of Impressionism, since both techinques are widely found i 
non-Impressionist films of all types: abstract films like 
Symphonie Diagonale and Anemic Cinema alternate between 
flatness and depth, and L'Enfant de !Paris’,.Judex, ‘Le Coupa- 
ble, Poil de Carotte, Nana, and L'Atlantide and other non- 
Impressionist narratives all contain both shallow and deep 


Spatial arrangements. 
Optical Devices 


By "optical devices" are meant all the distortions 
and manipulations of the surface of the image--masks, 
dissolves, superimpositions, focus, irises, wipes, fades 
in and out--as well as the distortions attending the use 
of slow- and fast-motion. Although no device considered 
in isolation is a definitive textural features of Impres- 


Slonist films, certain functions which these devices perform 


tend to be characteristic of Impressionist style. 

There are three fairly stendard functions of such 
optical effects: marking transitions, denoting magical 
effects, and emphasizing dramatically significant aspects 
of scenes. All of these functions are notably present 
in Impressionist films. Irises, dissolves, wipes, and fade- 
ins and -outs are standard transitions in many TImpression- 
ist films, usually marking ends and beginnings of scenes. 
L'Homme du Large use highly decorative wipes and masks 
to move from one sequence to another; several films demar- 
cate sequences by dissolves. Time is sometimes abridged 
by means of dissolves and changes in focus: in one scene in 
La Glace 4 Trois Faces, there is a dissolve from a pen 
Starting to write a letter to the finished letter; in 
Feu Mathias Pascal, an entire courtship and marriage is 
compressed into four shots linked by transitional dissolves. 
Often a dissolve or superimposition will take the place 
of a cut within a scene, providing a Weol Cer” Cranes 1. Lon: 
the dissolve from a long-shot to a medium-shot to a closer 


Shot of a character in La Roue recurs in Coeur Fidele, 


Six et Demi-Onze, L'Inhumaine, Mauprat, Les Aventures 


° | 


Robert Macaire, and other films. This can offer a 


strikingly sensuous quality; cuts would not so emphasize 
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1. (ms) Young man, looking. 

2. (ma) Woman from the side. Dissolve to: 
3. (cu) Her. face, 3/4 view. Dissolve’ to: 
4. (cu) Her bosom and arm. Dissolve to: 
5. (ms) Her back. Dissolve to: 

6. (cu) Her face, 3/4 view. 


With exceptions such as these noted, however, the transi- 
tional functions of such optical effects remain standard 
throughout both Impressionist and non-Impressionist films. 
Similarly, the use of optical effects to indicate 
magical occurrences and to emphasize dramatic points is 
Striking but not idiosyncratic. The march of the dead 
soldiers in J'Accuse is shown to be supernatural by being 
filmed as a superimposition. The magical power of the 
storm in La Chute de la Maison Usher is indicated by slow- 
motion shots of books tumbling out of cupboards. As one 
would expect, fairy tales and fantasy films make extensive 
use of these devices: in Voyage Imaginaire, the clerks 
transforming the witches into beautiful women by a kiss 
is shown by changes of focus; the fantasy Charleston 
contains scenes of animation, pixillation, and negative 
shots revealing the film's fantastic bent; and la Petite 
Marchande d'Allumettes includes animated cutouts, superim- 
positions, pixillated marching soldiers, and stop-motion 


filming of roses springing to life on a tree. 
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Equally standardized is the use of optical devices. 
for emphasizing certain aspects of scenes. Irises concen- 
trate attention on a face, a gesture, or an object: e.g., 
the iris in to the musing Pascal in Feu Mathias Pascal, 
the iris in to the clasped hands of Jean and Francois 
in J'Accuse, or the iris in to the woman seated thinking 
beside her lover in La Féte Espagnole. Similarly, various 
masks and framing devices are used to mark a character off 
for special attention, as in L'Inhumaine or Le Diable dans 
ia Ville. In Finis Terrae, even slow-motion is used to 
emphasize certain actions--the dropping of a handkerchief 
into the sea, the smashing of a bottle on the rocks, the 
Slow roll of waves crashing on the shore. In La Petite 
Marchande d'Allumettes, Death's awesome leap onto his horse 
is underlined in a slow-motion shot. With the possible 
exception of such slow-motion shots, most uses of optical 
effects for magical purposes or dramatic emphases are not 
particularly distinctive of Impressionism: cf. the appear- 
ance..of the ghost,..in Poil de Carotte, the superimposed 
horses' names in Nana, and the attention-concentrating iris- 
in on the basement window in L'Enfant dew Paris. 

Other. functions, which optical, effects, fulfill 
are much more characteristic of Impressionist style. One 


such function is that of pictorialism, the inclusion of 
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optical effects for purely decorative purposes. Eleven 
Impressionist films contain examples of optical effects 
which signify nothing in narrative terms but simply add 

to the composition of individual shots. A white arch- 
shaped mask around a garden party (Les Aventures de Robert 
Coeur Fidéle), gauze-focus in certain scenes (the long- 
Shots of the Usher mansion, the lovers in L'Auberge Rouge, 
Clara combing her hair in La Belle Nivernaise, the party 
guests in L'Inhumaine), square or oval or triangular 

or Ziggarat masks around certain images (the train wreck 
in La Roue, the lovers in El Dorado, the party guests in 
L'Inhumaine), and slow superimpositions (the sea and bridge 
in L'Inondation): all these are used so inconsistently and 
are so difficult to justify contextually that one must 
conclude that their primary purpose is purely graphic. 

By emphasizing shape or design, such devices simply make 
interesting images. Such purely pictorial uses of optical 
devices are evident in three non-Impressionist films 
examined, all of them abstract films (Ballet Mécanique, 
Disque 927, and Thémes et Variations). This is hardly 
Surprising, since such abstract films would logically 
utilize optical devices for purely graphic ends. 


Other characteristic uses of optical devices, 
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while of course contributing to the composition of images, - 
convey meanings as well. At the most abstract level, opti- 
cal devices may give images abstractly conceptual or symbo- 
lic meanings. Neither Subjective nor purely pictorial, 
Such images qualify as what Christian Metz calls. "non- 
diegetic inserts" or what has sometimes. been called "direc- 
torial comment." Examples are numerous. In J'Accuse, 
images of Valkyries and classical battle scenes are super- 
imposed on Cheon of battle. In Rose-France, Superimposi- 
tions identify the heroine with a rose and with Jeanne 
d'Arc. In La Dixiéme Symphonie, various movements of 

a Symphony are symbolized by four freizelike landscape 
compositions over which is Superimposed a dancer. The 
endings of some films tend particularly to emphasize the 
Symbolic functions of optical devices. At the end of 
J'Accuse, for instance, a horizontal split-screen effect 
metaphorically compares the ghostly soldiers to marching 
soldiers Jeaving for war, At the ‘close. of Coeur Fidele’, 
Over a close-up of the lovers is superimposed the motto 
they had scrawled on a building, "Toujours Pige le,” 
Similarly, at the end of El Dorado, when Sibella lies dead 
on the table, the crowd that gathers around her slowly 
fades out, the words of the title appear and then her body 


also fades out. This symbolic function of optical effects, 
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which occurs in twelve Impressionist films and in no non- 
Impressionist films examined, is a highly characteristic 
textural feature of Impressionism. 

Most idiosyncratic is the use of optical devices 
to indicate various kinds of Subjectivity. Following Mitry's 
scheme, we may distinguish three sorts: purely mental images, 
semi-subjective images, and optically subjective images. 
Of these sorts, purely mental images comprise by far the 
greatest number of optical devices; thirty of the thirty- 
seven Impressionist films examined utilize optical devices 
to indicate such mental states as memory or Tantasy "in 
La Femme de Nulle Part, for example, the movements of the 
woman's mind from the present to the past are signaled 
by gauzy focus shots of the flashbacks. In Le Brasier 
Ardent, the wife's memory of her honeymoon is given in 
negative shots and freeze-frames. La Belle Nivernaise 
offers an even more remarkable Bequence: oF such optically- 
controlled memory-images. At school, Victor opens his 
geography book. A subjective point-of-view shot of the maps 
of rivers dissolves to a long-shot of the river he and 
his foster parents lived on. Superimposed smoke gives 
way to a shot of Victor and Clara superimposed against 
the barge. After several dissolves to closer views of them, 


a shot of smoke in the sky dissolves to the river, which 
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is then superimposed on the couple again... A. final shot: of 
the smoke dissolves back to the map in the geography book 
and Victor's reaction. Boat, river, sky, smoke, and his 
love for Clara are unified in his memory, and this unity 
1s suggested by the careful use of dissolves and super- 
impositions. 

Much more common, however, is the use of optical 
devices to indicate a character's fantasy or daydream. 
Ty PCA Lye eine ent ie image constitutes an imaginary vision. 
herself: (via a.dissolve) as. one of. the. lovers. In Mauprat, 
the hero's fantasy of the woman is indicated by a super- 
imposition of her face over the castle. La Roue contains 
several optically-indicated fantasy images: when Norma 
imagines Hersan's riches, images of wealth fade in and 
Surround him in the shot; after Norma is gone, her name 
materializes between the distraught Sisif and Blie. revunn« 
ing from the wedding, Sisif imagines Norma's face super- | 
imposed in the smoke of the locomotive; the mad switchman 
Shouts at the fatal train signal and in a subjective 
iris-shot he imagines its having a grinning face. More 
comically, in Voyage Imaginaire, a young woman visualizes 
her lover's face attached to a dog's body. Carnival des 
Vérités contains several scenes of such fantasizing: a 


Superimposed image of a corpse expresses a woman's fear 
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of what may be inside a house; a man's imagination elimi- 
nates his friend from his side and substitutes the woman 

in whom he's interested; a woman trying to decide between 
two men is presented in the center pahel: ofa’ triple iris: 
and a man smoking meditatively "sees" himself and the woman 
whom he desires in the rising smoke. 

Using such optical devices to indicate purely 
mental images is not unique to Impressionist films, but 
certain contexts in which the devices occur aréesdist in- 
guishable. In the main, Impressionist films contain 
Surprisingly few dream-images per se; only in Le Brasier 
Afdent, Les Aventures de Robert Macaire, and Voyage ima- 
ginaire are there images which indicate what a sleeping 
character is imagining. On the other hand, when non- 
Impressionist narrative films use optical devices to indi- 
cate mental images, it is almost always in the context 
Ofvatddreanm. thin Crainquebille, the old peddler dreams that 
he 1s sentenced and jailed; in Poil de Carotte, the boy 
dreams of his mother punishing him; in L'Atlantide, the 
delirious soldier's dream provides subjective images; in 
Nana, the iene actress is haunted by delirious imaginings. 
This is not always the case: Nana, for instance, also 
contains some waking fantasy-images’. But on the whole, 


non-Impressionist films reserve mental-images for the 
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conveying of dream-states, while Impressionist films badd’ 
to avoid dream-situations and use mental images to indieate 
waking states of memory and fantasy. 

Consider now a shot which occurs in Epstein's 
Coeur Fidele. A young barmaid has just watched her lover 
leave her. A close-up of her dissolves Slowly to a shot 
of boats dumping garbage into the sea. The following image 
is of the flotsam superimposed over her face. By such 
an optical effect, Epstein has suggested the character's 
wistful resignation to her sordid life. This shot exem- 
plifies what Mitry calls the semi-subjective image, in 
which a character is included within the frame but optical 
distortions and stylization suggest the character's 
mood or psychological attitude. Unlike the purely mental 
image, the semi-subjective shot is not completely imagin- 
ary, since the character is seen in his or her real sur- 
roundings; the image has an imaginary component. 

Seventeen Impressionist films contain examples 
of optical devices used in such semi-subjective fashion. 


For example, L'Inhumaine and La Glace 4 Trois Faces’ both 


contain shots of the hero driving his car down the highway; 
although the angle is from behind his back, several images 
of moving roads are superimposed over him, thus signifying 


the ride's speed as he experiences it. In El Dorado, 


the heroine is seen sitting morosely among four dancehall 
Singers, but she is the only one in the shot whose image 

is gauzily blurred; when her turn comes to dance, her image 
comes into sharp focus, suggesting that her mood has 
changed. In La Roue,’ a close-up of Norma. staring tearfully 
down the abyss at the fallen Elie is reinforced by being 

in soft-focus. In Fait Divers, the rapid. superimpositions 
of city landscapes and machinery over the lovers' meetings 
Suggests the frenetic pace of their affair. On the whole 
then, almost the entire repertory of optical devices is 
used to render certain images expressive of characters’ 
psychological or emotional states. Such semi-subjective 
use of optical devices occurs in only two non-Impres- 
Sionist films considered (in the less abstract sections 

of Disque 927 and Théme et Variations), so this use of 
optical devices is highly characteristic of Impressionst 
film style. 

The final kind of subjectivity conveyed by optical 
devices is achieved by their combination with subjective 
camera angles (see above) to create optically subjective 
images. A simple (and cliché) example occurs in Feu 
Mathias Pascal: when a housekeeper looks through a keyhole, 
a vertically elliptical mask suggests the keyhole's shape. 
(This effect occurs in many non-Impressionist films, e.g., 
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the binocular masks of L'Enfant de Paris and Nana.) More 
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characteristic of Impressionism are attempts to render 
physiologically confused or inadequate modes of perception 
by optical devices, this occurs in eleven Impressionist 
films examined. In L'Argent, for example, when Jacques 
realizes that he has gone blind, he stares at his hand, 
and a subjective close-up shows it blurring from his view- 
point. La Roue contains many instances: the half-blinded 
Sisif sees multiple superimpositions of trains passing; 
when he gets spectacles, subjective close-ups show a glass 
of wine and his pipe from his now-focused vantage point; 
later, as his sight fails again, subjective shots show 

his blurred vision of the distant mountains. Terror ren- 
ders..a, witness confused in. Le Diable' dans la Ville, and he 
sees the crowd in triple-exposed and distorted images. 

In L'Auberge Rouge, a weeping thief sees the magistrate 

as a blurry shape... Such optically subjective distortions 
occur in only one non-Impressionist film, making them 
highly characteristic of Impressionist style. 

To summarize: apart from conventional uses of opti- 
cal devices, Impressionist films contain several charac- 
teristic. functions. of such devices. .First, optical work 
may simply stylize an image, bringing out pictorial 
qualities. Second, optical images may function as comment, 


indicating symbolic meanings. Both of: these. functions, 
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we should note, are congruent with the desire of Impres- 
Sionist film theory to indicate the creative artist's 
expressive transformation of nature. Finally, optical 
devices may indicate subjective states via purely mental 
images, semi-subjective images, or optically subjective 
images. Thus Impressionist optical techniques also repre- 
sent dreams or fantasies, interpret a character's mood, 
or indicate physiological states like blindness, drunken- 
ness, or delirium. As L'Herbier writes amusingly in the 
program of the premiere of his Rose France: 

Ur" cache * "est yamate fart pour cacher quelque chose; 

par son rythme, son dessein, son ombre, il est tout 

le cachet d'une psychologie....Pour deux fiancés 


qui s'étreignent dans un paysage, plus leurs baisers 
sont fous, plus le décor est flou... 


Editing 


The previous sections have described certain typi- 
cal textural features of the individual image in Impression- 
ist film style. This section will describe some Cypical 
textural features of the relations among images in Impres- 
Slonist Clin. sty ter eye.’ editing patterns. The typology 
I propose to use is a modification of that advanced by 
Noel Burch. 12 Putting aside purely graphic relations, 
editing relations between one shot and another rest upon 


two parameters: the content of the shots (temporal relations 


and spatial relations) and the comparative lengths of the 
shots (rhythmic relations). An examination of Impression- 
ist editing style reveals that, like Impressionist image 
style, it is characterized by subjectivity: the time, 
Space, and rhythm of the relations among shots tend to 


express a character's optical viewpoint or state of mind. 
Temporal Relations Between Shots 


The possible variations in this parameter include 
continuous chronological relations (A/B/C), reverse temporal 
relations or flashbacks (C/B/A), extended temporal rela- 
tions or repeats (A/A/A), compressed chronological rela- 
tions. (A/C) or ellipsis;.and atemporal. relations: (e.g., 
fantasy). As Burch points out, continuous chronological 
relations and compressed chronological relations are 
predominant in cinema, and they are also predominant in 
Impressionist editing. But Impressionist style makes 
unusually extensive use of two other temporal possibili- 
ties of editing: that of flashbacks and that of fantasy. 

As the section on memory images has suggested, 
flashbacks are frequent in Impressionist films, occasional- 
ly comprising almost the entire narrative (La Femme de 
Nulle Part, Six et Demi-Onze, La Glace 4 Trois Faces). 


Also frequent (present in ten films) are brief flashbacks 


(often only a single shot) that temporarily break the chrono- 
logical sequence of the previous shots. Invariably, such 
flashbacks are presented as a character's memories. In 
La Femme de Nulle Part, a shot of the woman in the present 
recalling her youthful love affair is followed by a shot 
of her and her lover in the past. In Le Brasier Ardent, 
when the wife first meets the detective, a series of quick 
Shots of him in various disguises represents her memory 
of him in various roles in her dreams. Most extreme are 
the very short flashbacks in la Glace a eee Faces that 
accompany the story a woman tells about her fickle lover. 
Atemporal relations expressing fantasy obviously 
partake of the same subjective emphasis as the flashback 
and occur with about equal frequency (in ten films). 
Again, the editing pattern is to cut from a shot of a 
character to a shot expressing his or her imaginary visions. 
Kor example, in. J *Aecuse @ shot of jJean grieving over his 
mother's death is followed by a shot of a phantom woman 
in black crossing the landscape of one of Jean's paintings. 
In Le Brasier Ardent, the jealous husband, musing on his 
flirtatious wife imagines suitors diving to rescue the 
woman's fallen fan. Still more abstract is the cut from 


the anxious composer in La Dixiéme Symphonie to a shot of 


hands against a neutral background setting up a house of 
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cards--subjectivity at another remove, by means of the 
film-maker's metaphor for a character's feelings. 

Although editing that stresses flashbacks and 
fantasy is quite typical of Impressionist style, neither 
is distinctive: several non-Impressionist narrative films 
examined utilize either type of temporal relations (espe- 
clally flashbacks in L'Atlantide and fantasy in Nana). 
Nonetheless, such editing patterns contribute toward making 
Impressionist temporal editing "subjective" in Mitry's 


first sense--i.e., expressing purely mental images. 
Spatial Relations Between Shots 


A sequence of shots may deal with one homogeneous 
block of space or several heterogenous blocks of space. 
As Burch points out, the standard cinematic practice in 
the first case is to show the entire block of space in 
one shot and then to allow successive shots to break up 
the space into significant details. This is the domi- 
nant procedure in Impressionist film style as well. 
Occasionally, however, the spatial whole will not be 
decomposed by the succession of shots but rather composed, 
built up, by them. This means that several shots of spa- 
tial parts will indicate a spatial whole instead of that 


Spatial whole being indicated in one shot. For example, 
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in La Femme de Nulle Part, when the old woman on the house 
steps watches the young lovers in the garden, the spatial 
whole is never given to us in one frame; instead, separate 
shots of the watcher and the watched build up a sense of 
spatial homogeneity. Similarly, in Six et Demi-Onze, 

the lovers are not seen in the same frame as. the trees 
they watch; rather, the cutting is back and forth from 

the couple on the grass to the treetops. Considerably 
more elliptical is the occasional pattern of beginning a 
scene on an extreme detail and delaying the revelation 

of the entire space. One scene in Six et Demi-Onze begins 
with a head-on close-up of a man, followed by a medium- 
shot of an old woman clasping her hands worriedly and then 
a close-up of glasses and a plate sitting untouched; only 
then does there come a long-shot of the man sitting at 

the table refusing to eat while the old woman and a butler 
look on. More extreme is the fragmented buildup in the 
very opening. of Coeur Fidele: 

(cu) Woman's hand wiping bar clean. 

(cu) Woman's eyes watching. 

(cu) Bottles and goldfish bowl on shelf. 

(cu) Woman's face. 
(ms ) 
(1s) 


Woman pouring a drink. 
Woman pouring at bar. 
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Again, the homogeneous space of the shot has been construct- 


ed out of significant details that will prove important in 
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the subsequent dramatic action. Such an editing pattern, 
while fairly rare in Impressionist films (occuring in only 
five films), occurs in no non-Impressionist film examined. 

Far more central to the editing of spatial rela- 
tions in Impressionist films is a specific pattern of cut- 
ting within a spatial whole which follows a character's 
act of looking at something. The typical sequence is 
this: 

1. Shot of character looking offscreen. 

2. Shot of object or person looked: at, seen Drom 

character's point-of-view. 

3. Shot, as 1 of character reacting. 
Film students will recognize this as similar to the famous 
"Kuleshov effect," so-called because of the Russian film- 
maker's experiments with "creative geography" (although 
accounts do not specify if shot 2 was a point-of-view 
Shot. in his tests). Thais editing pattern is important for 
French Impressionism in several respects. First, the pat- 
tern is pervasive; no fewer than thirty-two out of thirty- 
five Impressionist films contain instances of it. Second, 
the pattern is very distinctive; out of the fifteen non- 
Impressionist films examined, only three contain instances 
of it. Third, the pattern includes another characteristic 
element of Impressionist film style: the optically subjec- 


tive point-of-view shot.. Finally, as in the case of flash- 


back and fantasy editing 
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patterns, this pattern carries subjectivity to the level 
of inter-shot relations, again making subjectivity a tex- 
tural quality not only of simultaneous parts (e.g., camera 
Style, mise-en-scéne, optical devices) but also of succes- 
Sive> parts,! In shore 0 thie pactern) wALeh 1’ shall’ eal] 
glance/object editing, is a major trait of Impressionist 
film style. 

Instances of glance/object editing run from the 
very simple to the quite complex. Most basically, this-edit-~ 
ing pattern permits inanimate objects to be integrated 
into the drama: the act of looking endows objects with drama- 
tic significance. In L'Auberge Rouge, the’ roaming eye of 
the sheriff looks down to our left, and there: follow two 
short shots of a man's muddy boot and pistols on a nearby 
bench before another cut brings back the shot of the watch- 
Ing? shergrt oh insEd Dorado, we see Sybella's eyes in close- 
up, then a close-up of candles from her point-of-view, 
then another close-up of her eyes. In La Roue, the depar- 
ture of Sisif's train is given in alternating glance/ 
object shots from his viewpoint. L'Inondation goes some- 
what further and supplies a continuous play ofsglances' 
in a close-up, the heroine looks off to the right; there 
follows a viewpoint shot of a broom and stool, she looks to 


the left, and there follows a viewpoint shot of the fire. 
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Frequently, as one: would expect, windows are used in this 
glance/object editing’ pattern, <In FeuoMathias Pascal, 
Pascal views an oxcart going by bubetaénend later he 

looks through venetian blinds into a garden. In le Diable 
dans la Ville, shots of Mare looking alternate with view- 
point shots through the window frame. More Sbpiking sridd 
in La Roue is the scene of Sisif watching Norma on the swing: 
Swiftly alternated close-ups of him watching through the 
window and of her swinging legs from his Viewpoint convey 
his falling prey to her attractiveness. In Mauprat, Carni- 
val des Véritiés, Aventures de Robert Macaire, and other 
films, windows play a similar revelatory role. 

Logically, sometimes the glance/object editing 
pattern incorporates a moving-camera shot as its optical 
point-of-view shot. For instance, in La Chute de ile Mad- 
son Usher, shots of an old man looking back down a corri- 
dor as he exits are intercut with fast low-angle tracking 
Shots following leaves blowing toward the door. In Visages 
d'Enfants, a medium shot of the boy's roaming gaze is fol- 
lowed by a panning point-of-view shot which follows his 
glances; similar shots occur in Le Diable dans la Ville 
and Les Aventures de Robert Macaire. Likewise, Bernard's 


flight from the castle in Mauprat is rendered in alternating 


Shots of the onrushing grass and trees seen Prom: nis 
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viewpoint and shots of his. face. The instances ofuthe 
moving camera referred to in the previous section offer 
further examples of glance/object editing in relation to 
subjective camera movement. | 

Such an editing pattern is used in a more complex 
fashion in many Impressionist films. Apart from its func 
tion in rhythmic montage sequences (to be discussed below), 
Such complex editing operates in several ways. For one 
thing, the glance/object pattern may be applied to two or 
more different viewpoints Simultaneously. For example, 
in Coeur Fidéle, the barmaid looks through the tavern 
window. There follows her point-of-view on the advancing 
man. This shot then becomes the basis for moving to his 
point-of-view on her, seen hazily through the window. 
As he advances to her, head-on subjective shots alternate: 
each sees the other from his or her Viewpoint. Another 
instance of a Shared point-of-view occurs in La Belle 
Nivernaise. On the barge, Victor and Clare look out, 
Smiling, at the water; there follow point-of-view shots’ of 
waves, Sliding patterns of light, and the prow of the arrip : 
then we return to the initial. shot. ofthe smiling lovers: 
their shared peace has been suggested by the lyrical shots 
of what they are both watching. 


Two final examples illustrate the possible 
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complexity of the glance/object pattern: in these sequences, 
such editing conveys an entire psychological attitude in 

an economical fashion. In La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes, 
the starving match girl looks into the window of a restau- 
rant: 


1. (mls) Girl's back as she peers into frosted window 
of restaurant. 

2. (mcu) Hand wiping window and her point-of-view: 
blurred figure. | 

3. (cu) Her face through frost, seen from inside, 
head~on. 

4. (ms) Vignette out of focus at edges: man and woman 
welcomed by waitress. 

55) (oud: » Her face, a6).3. » She rubs, nowe..and, peers. 

6. (ms) Waitresses, vignetted, as 4. 

7: nked Hen hack. aa. 


Similarly, in Feu Mathias Pascal, Pascal stands outside 
the window of the house where his mother is dying: 


(ms) Pascal looks. 

(ms) Through window: mother, priest, altarboy. 

(ms) Pascal, as 1, moving so that pattern of 
lace.curtains falls on face. 

(ms) Servant goes to window and starts to shut 
ae Ca cele 

(ms). o Pascal: as. 1, moves into shadows. 

(ms) As 2; window shutters close. 

(cu) Pascal, staring in horror. Strong side light. 
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In both sequences, powerful emotions are expressed through 
the economical means of simply alternating optical view- 
point shots and reaction shots; no words and very few 
gestures are necessary. 

Moreover, the basic glance/object editing pattern 


may be modified by the use of various optical devices to 
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"subjectivize" the point-of-view even further. Such 
devices have been discussed above (pp. 41-48), and provide 
still more examples of the glance/object pattern. 

Both sediting to. build: up+spatial composition and 
glance/object editing are characteristic Impressionist 
methods of dealing with a homogeneous blockiwof vspace. 
Impressionist film style also has resources for dealing 
with the editing of two distinct spatial wholes. Typicalby 
called "parallel action" or “crosscutting,” ‘this alterna- 
tion of shots of two or more actions in different spatial 
wholes is characteristic of Impressionism. La Roue 
contains several examples: Elie's violin premiere is cross- 
cut with Sisif's being examined and |fipted for erspectacles; 
during a mountain storm, Sisif at the window is crosscut 
with lightning and hazy landscapes; Elie dangling from a 
rock is crosscut with Sisif's efforts to find and rescue 
him. La Brasier Ardent contains a long sequence of the- 
matically significant parallel action, intercutting the 
wife and her husband with, respectively, the detective 
and his grandmother: while the husband comforts the wife, 
the grandmother bandages the detective's "toothache"; 
while the husband dozes in the foreground and the wife 
Sleeps on the sofa, the grandmother sits in the foreground 


while the detective paces in the rear. Such parallel 
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editing frequently becomes of structural significance 
as well, particularly in narratives like La Femme de 
Nulle Part and La Glace a Trois Faces, which crossecut 


actions in one locale in the present with actions in 


another locale in*the\ past. Although’ parallel editing’ is 


hiesvaldlrcontainiinstandéavofvity asido,tin'aigensées: Several 
abstract films), it does remain a characteristic textural 


feature of the style. 
Rhythmic Relations Between Shots 


The final parameter of editing to be examined is 
that of the duration of each shot in an edited construe- 
tion. This may be viewed either in terms of what Eisen- 
stein called the "absolute lengths of the pieces"! or 
in terms of the time each shot lasts on the screen. I 
Shall follow standard procedure in using the frame as the 
unit of measure of shot-length: the timber of frames 
per shot will, accordingly, offer a way of determining 
rhythmic relations between shots. (Although historians 
still disagree on the projection speed of silent films, 
sixteen frames per second seems to have been at least 


nominally stabilized in France by moan i+ >) 
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Quick rhythmic editing is one of the most distinct 
textural features of French Impressionist films. Whereas 
no non-Impressionist narrative film examined makes use 
of such editing, many Impressionist works utilise patterns 
built of several short shots. ©Usually, such editing is 
in accord with the subjectivity characteristic of other 
features of Impressionist style, though it is no longer 
a matter of optical’ subjectivity but rather of affective 
subjectivity; the editing suggests the pace of the exper- 
ience as a character "feels" it. Bauaiy this is presented 
by an accelerated cutting rate: shots get steadily shorter 
and shorter in some fixed pattern of alternation, creating 
a measured, quickening tempo. 

The conveyance of psychological or physiological 
states by rhythmic editing emerges most clearly in scenes 
of affective’ 'stréess\ ‘In L!Imhumaine, for instance, Claire's 
confronting of Einar's corpse in his laboratory is shown 
in quick rhythmic close-ups of the record on the phonograph, 
the corpse's face, and her face; later in the same film, 
short shots of her performance of a song alternating 
with shots of a clock pendulum indicate her excitement. 
in L' Auberge Rouge; tension is conveyed by even more accen~ 
tuated accelerated editing, A young man is tempted to 


rob his sleeping companion and imagines himself stealing 


the sleeper's jewel. 


In: the first shot, which. is..over 


two hundred frames long, he sits on the edge of his bed 


deciding what to do while a storm rages outside. There 
follows this sequence: 

1. (cu) Rain pattering in puddle. 1-6: :f'r.. 
2. (ms) Wind tossing branches. Ty oes 
3. (1s) Rain splattering mud. 1 O.-fir. 
4. (cu) Tossing branches. 14 fr. 
5. (ms) The young man sitting. 6S: ahr. 
6. (cu) Rain on windowsill. 11 i ge 
7. (ms) Wind tossing branches. ADs eS as 
8. (cu) Jewel. 10 ‘fr, 
Ge Cou) Rain oon twalis, Ne i a 
10. (cu) Tossing blossoms. rte: 
11. (éu) Glittering ‘jewels: $6-fr. 
12. (1s) Spattering rain. Lo vir. 
13: (ecu) Tossing blossoms. $6 tr. 
14. (cu) Glittering jewels. a4 tr. 
15. (ms) Young man sitting. 44 fr. 
16. (1s) Rain outside. Er a ae al 
17. (cu) Jewels. 24 fr. 
18. (ms) Young man sitting. al eee, 
19. (ms) Wind tossing blossoms. Ge Pah 
20. (cu) Hands opening satchel. ee a 
21. (ms) Young man sitting. 6rér. 
22. (Ou) Hand: taking ‘out jewel. es ie hae 
23. (ms) Young man sitting. Gtr. 
24. (cu) Hand taking out jewel. te Se 
25. (ms) Young man sitting. IEPs 
26. (cu) Hand taking out jewel. If Ets 
27. (ms) Young man sitting. OnE 
28. (ms) Young man sitting. A oe 


The last shot of the sequence 


over two hundred frames long, 


anxiously on the edge of his bed. 


is identical: withthe .first: 
it shows the young man sitting 


Throughout the entire 


sequence, the turmoil in the young man's mind is expressed 


by the rhythm of the editing: 


of him sitting: (nos., 1, 6,:46, 


first, fairly, lengthy shots 


) are interrupted by 
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progressively shorter shots of the (symbolic) storm; then 
the fantasy of stealing the gem replaces the storm and the 
interpolated shots except for:no..23) get even shorter 

as the tempting fantasy builds to a climax: 

An even faster sequence occurs in Visages d'En- 
fants. In the first Shot, a boy is standing by his mother's 
Srave as her coffin is lowered. There follows this series 
of. shots: 

1. (1s) Boy by grave. 

2. (ms) Head-on, boy. 

3. (ms) High angle:. coffin. 

4. (ms) High angle: cross's shadow on road. 
D+ Quiek ‘pan. 

6. (1s) Head-on: backs of 2 men carrying 


coffin in procession, his point-of 
view... 


\N OO U1 1 CO 
es 
ES 


(. Blurred shot of coffin. Same ag 

Bo (ils Tope ot pine tree on hill with moun- a” tr: 
: tains and sky. 

9. Coffin, slanted Opposite of 3 (high angle). 3 fr. 
10. (ms) Cross silhouetted against sky. be age 
LT ikms )PCOP Find ase 3% 4 fr, 
Te his) Top:-of) thes against sky. AI ie 
13. (mls)Bells in bell tower. he Big 
14. (ms) Blurred shot of two men at funeral. i th oa 
15s (MLS Bos (1g 6 e 4 3% ou bei 


The character's feelings of dizzying shock are again ex- 
pressed by a series of very short shots that build’to 4 
CLIMAX, 

SUCH editing: to convey psychological shock op 
stress is especially common in scenes of extreme physical 
action. “Violent scenes, for example, tend to be cut 


quickiy. Tn J'Accuse, the soldiers! rest is interrupted by 
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a Very ‘short shot. of 8 cannon firing, and there follows 
a shot of the fleeing as a shell explodes; the ensuing 
battle scene is composed of similarly short shots. In 
La Roue, the fight between Hersan and Elie on the edge of 
a precipice is rendered in very quickly-cut close-ups, 
while several fight scenes in Coeur Fidéle are presented 
in sequences of short shots of fists, eyes, blood, and 
smashed objects. 

The rhythm of Impressionist editing tends not 
only to suggest characters' experience of physical violence, 
but also their experience of great speed. In L'Auberge 
Rouge, for example, a scene of galloping horses riding 
to the inn is rendered in short, blurring shots; each frame 
is empty before the horses Plunge Quickly, Into 1b) aie’ but, 
creating a pulsating, Stroboscopic effect: 


(mcu) Horses' flanks blurring past. hs 2 MS 


s 
2. (cu) Hooves splashing into mud. hs 
3. (mls) Low angle: riders' shadows move 

against sky. Su Di, 
4. (ls) Inside inn's tavern. 160 ty. 
5. (mls) Low angle: riders against sky. be ae 
6. (1s) Inside tavern. Loo TY. 
7. (mls) Riders against sky. Dey ats 


The overall increase in shortness of the riding shots 
Cb pie 2 5 is 7 Om nee with the virtually constant 
length of the inn shots (4, 6) to suggest the building speed 


of the riders. More common is the use of rapid machinery 
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to provide rhythmic material. L'Argent contains several 
quickly-paced montage sequences of stock exchange activity, 
built around telephone Switchboards, typewriters, printing 
presses, and mail-sorting machines. In La Rove, a Lot6é- 
motive provides occasion for several sequences of marked 
rhythmic editing. The 79-shot sequence of thé "Death of 
Norma Compound" is a celebrated example. The despairing, 
half-blind engineer Sisif climbs into the cab of his former 
locomotive and proceeds to start it down the tracks. As 
the doecd of the train builds, so does the pace of the 
editing. First, somewhat lengthy shots of the entire train 
(e.g., nos..15,.17,.20) atid the track (nos. pe ere 

are interspersed with quite short shots of Sisif in the 

cab (nos. 16, 28, 30, 35) and parts of the train C(O geuly 
NOB Cy Cre Oly Fal Te ee th Bhot number) 37-8 head- 
on tracking shot of the train (24 fr.) that the tempo of 
the scene accelerates even more and the character's sub- 
jective impression of speed becomes even stronger. «In 

two series of shots (e.g., 40-41-42-43, 45-46-47), Sisif's 
glances are followed by shots of the anewe mae roughly 
from his optical view-point. What follows is a crescendo 
of fast cuttingas the train reaches top speed and smashes 


into logs piled across the track: 


53. Landscape whizzes by. 

54. Train, head-on. 

55’. lei l, stares’. 

56. Train, head-on: 

eH is 3 ee A mB 5 2 My ae yh 9 9 oa 

58. Train, head-on. 

59. SiBil, staring right . 

60. Train, head-on. 

61. Sisaf,” Staring. 

62. Train, head-on. 

63... Sisif. staring. 

64. Train, head-on. 

65. Sasir, ‘staring, 

66. Train, head-on. | 

67. Landscapes whiz by. 

68. Cab's point-of-view: approaching logs. 
69. (1s) Train smashes into logs. 

70. Dark, blank, smoky shot. 

71. Train smoking at logs. 

72. (meu) Sisif tottering in wreckage. 


AIT NW 


rR PO RS 
ONSVPO OO COTO NO AN AW EET oN 


Vk 


fr. 
re ag 
ge 
ry, 
tr’. 
rr. 
i a 
i Sak 
rr. 
A gh 
fr. 
ri 
Tr. 
: i gg 
ka Ga 
be ae 
cr, 
cr, 
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The dynamic impression of speed is created by the accelerat- 


ed cutting; the progressively shorter shots represent 


Sisif's experience of the hurtling locomotive and the 


crasn. 


The rhythmic possibilities of machines also 


explain the recurrence of fairs and amusement parks in 


Impressionist films. Consider, for example, the fairgraound 


sequence of Coeur Fidéle, which is edited to a vibrant 


rhythm which suggests the giddiness felt by the young 


woman riding with the bully: 


1. Boyfriend walking away from camera down 
road. 

2. (1s) Fade-in from white: carnival, seen 
from above. 

3. (ms) Woman sitting on bench. 

4, (ms) Calliope turning to left. 


148 fr, 
Pe Ee es gah 


FM igs ge 
La 
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5. Cen) Piano pod. bi 2 
6. (ms) Child with balloons. Le a a 
{. (ls) Crowd from above. NE il 
8. Car on ride whirling past, confetti. ep 
9. (cu) Drum. ey. 
10. (ms) Merry-go-round, left to right. 4 fr. 
11. (cu) Horse's head, left to right. 1 oR, 
12. (ms) Four people on merry-go-round. ge 
13. (ms) Couple on ride; he kisses her neek,* 69 Tr. 


. throws more confetti. 
14. (cu) Bully shouting, eyes closed. 
15. (cu) Woman. 
16. Spaghetti pot. 
17+ Paano..rol]: on, calliene’, 
18. (ls) High angle: fairground. 
19. (ms) People on merry-go-round. 
20. (ms) Low angle: boats swinging. 
21. (cu) Merry-go-round horse. 
ees DRUM. ae. 9, 
cO-+ Chae: with balloone. as. 6. 
24. (lay Crowd . : 
25. (ms) Statue of angel on calliope. 
26. (1s) Merry-go-round. 
of « (Gh). Woman. 68. 15. 
20. Lous Buliv. (ae ae 
29. (ms) Couple in ear, whirling. 
30. (ms) Rotating calliope, moving right to 
left. 
31. (cu) Cookie in shape of pig, hand deco- 
rating it with word, "L'Amour." 


wae 
ap ag 
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cae ie 
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The extended first shot of the forlorn boyfriend sets off 
the rapid pace of the fairground sequence, introduced by 

a long shot of the fair that is only 21 frames long. 

There follow ten quick shots (all but one of them four 
frames long) of various aspects of the fair: an old woman, 
a calliope, a drum, and the merry-go-round. ‘Only after 
this very abrupt exposition is there a fairly lengthy 

Shot of the bully and young woman on the ride; this is 


followed by a short close-up of each one. Then a "reprise" 


J 
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of eleven Shots repeats each aspect of the fair shown 
in the earlier brief Shots, but in different order and with 
each shot only half as long (two frames). The vigorously 
metric beat of the sequence is all the more remarkable 
in that, unlike most such editing! (ef, La Roue), there 
is not a steady acceleration: the sequence begins fast 
and abruptly doubles speed, sacrificing clarity of image- 
content for expressiveness in Suggesting the giddiness 
Lelt..py-Ehs young woman. 

Another motivation for speed and rhythm in Impres- 
Slonist editing is the tempo of sound or music. A dance 
1s frequently a pretext for rhythmic cutting: the village 
dance at the beginning of J'Accuse, the dance at the end 
of La Roue, the mad cabaret dance which becomes more and 
more frenzied in La Brazier Ardent, the village dance in 
L'Inondation, and the bouncy modern dance in Six et Demi- 
Onze are all examples of attempts to suggest a rhythmic 
Sensation of kinesis by: means of cutting. In Le Diable 
dans la Ville, the ringing of a churchbell sets the tempo 
for rhythmic editing. While the village miser looks out 
On the quiet town, the churchbell begins mysteriously to 
toll, and its sudden interruptions of various phases of 


Village life are given in several rhythmically equal shots 


of the ringing bell: 


des Vérités crosscuts a tolling bell with the young man 


CO =E Oh LO 8 ee LN PO 


(ls) 
(ms ) 


(is) 


Bell hanging--no Swing. 

Hand pulling rope. 

Bell swinging--to and from us. 
py Ali . 

Miser goes to window. 

Bell swinging-to and from us. 
Ag: Ls 

Street empty. 

Bell swinging--1/2 swing, from 
hs Fe A 

People come out with lanterns 
to street. 


hae 
i aa 


ae 


ir. 
ra aa 


2) 


tr. 
fr. 
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A similar but shorter Sequence in Le Carnival 


who hears it. 


—— «Ns = ate 0 eS 0 testtpieenteeenuneepemniinninemma 
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will illustrate the potential formal complexity of rhythmic 


editing in Impressionist films. 


guitar and walking as he. sings. 


Lis) 
(cu) 


Guitar as Usher strums. 
Mist over marsh and wind. 
Guitar,,as 2, 

Sea waves under wind. 

Hand strumming. 

Waves, as 5. 

Trees, silhouetted gauzily. 
Hand strumming, as 

Waves, as 5. 

Trees, as 8. 

Branches, sky, water, all gauzy. 
Hand strumming, as 6. 
Waves. 

Branches, .as 12, 

Water, tree, both gauzy. 
Hand strumming, as 6. 
light on water and waves. 
Water and tree, as 16. 
Trees against Sky, gauzy. 
Hand strumming, as 6. 


These shots follow: 


bps, 
34 


\™~] CO OA 


PO 


DO 


Usher is playing the 


~ 


WOOF OOS. 0 > tr > 


MN 
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ee. (cu) Light on waves, as 18. Of Orit: 

25. (ls) Trees against sky, as 20. A ac fe 

24. (1s) Water, clear sky, and wind. Batie.: PF 

25. (cu) Hand strumming, as 6. f See lee iy 

26. (cu) Waves, as 14. Ti trie C" 

e(s (18) Water, aa 2u-, We i yas 
(1's) 


28. Sky, horizon dark. 160 Pree 
Apart from the specific content of the interspersed shots-- 
which makes them not only atmospherically evocative but 
dramatically and thematically significant in the film 

aS a whole--the pattern of the editing follows a strict 
tempo, breaking the shots into Sets. We see sets ofr 

three shots of roughly uniform length which are followed 


by a single, lengthier shot. Here are the sets and the 


respective lengths of the shots: 


1. Shots 2-5 (33-36 fr. each). ABAC 
e. Shots 6-8 -(17 fr. gach. A'CD 
3. Shots 9-11 (7-8 fr. each). A'CD 
st ove seme oe (23 be gee aN E 

S.* Bhate 13453 4:7 -B: fru each). ANCE 
6. Shot 14 C25 Ee hy EF 

in Shots 17-19 (5-8 fr. each). Aad C'"E* 
o. Shot 20)(24 fey, D 

9. Shots 21-23 (5-8 fr. each). AtC'D* 
$0 c0 Sie. ae (24 Lay ND F 
14. Shots 25+27- (67) fr. each). A'C'R 
12.) SROb 26° 086 bb st G 


Thus the sequence begins with three Successively shorter 
Sets of shots (sets 1, 2, and 3), then continues with a 
pattern of yet shorter sets (sets wr aa Ae” Gece os A eh Ug ee 
Pupved by single shots (sets 4, Oy Oa 2, eee te a rts ee 
the latter being of almost exactly equal length, except 


for the concluding set 12 (shot 28) which is almost exactly 
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twice the length of the others. Furthermore, if one notes 
the general content of the shots and marks each visual 
motif as one would mark a musical motif (noting variants 
of each motif with a '' or '! marking), the pattern of the 
sequence becomes even clearer. Set 3 is a i itaemancicat of 

set 2, in a quicker tempo. Then each successive three- 
Shot set begins with some variant of the Same basic motifs 
A and C (i.e., the guitar and the waves) but ends with the 
motif that dominated the previous lengthy single shot. 

Thus set 5 ends with the motif that dominated set 4 (shot 
12); set 7 ends with the motif that dominated set 6 (shot 
16); set 9 ends with the motif present in set 8 (shot 

20); and set 11 ends with the motif present: in set: 10 

(shot 24). The final shot 28, containing a completely 

new motif and lasting fully twice as long as any other 

shot in the sequence, brings the whole sequence to a 

calm close. The consequence of such highly organized 
editing is a quasi-"musical" Sequence, with a pattern of 
introduction, repeat, and "variations" built upon the 
rhythmic form provided by varying the lengths of the shots. 
Such complex rhythmic organization of shots is nowhere 
apparent in any non-Impressionist narrative films examined, 
although abstract films like Ballet Mécanique and Themes et 


Variations make frequent use of similar rhythmic editing. 


In general, rhythmic editing is a frequent stylis- 
tic device in Impressionist films (contained in twenty 
films examined). No non-Impressionist narrative film 
uses rhythmic editing. Although several abstract films 
utilize rhythmic editing, it is significant that such 
editing is there used to convey a "pure" rhythm, not to 
express a character's emotional or physiological experience. 

To summarize: Impressionist editing utilizes 
characteristic strategies for handling temporal, spatial, 
and rhythmic relations between shots. Apart from conven- 
tional methods of indicating temporal relations between 
shots; Impressionst editing frequently suggests memory 
and fantasy by means of intercut flashbacks or fantasies. 
Spatially, Impressionist editing sometimes builds up a 
homogeneous block of Space "synthetically" from shots of 
isolated elements. More frequently, Impressionism utilizes 
the glance/object pattern to define space as well as to 
indicate psychological states. Finally, rhythmic editing 
frequently indicates a character's sense of the pace and 
tempo of an experience. For the Impressionist, then, 
editing offers a Significant means of expressively trans- 


forming the nature which the camera records. 
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Conclusions: The Paradigm Applied 


The foregoing paradigm has described, through 
analysis of textural features of individual films, the 
categories of Impressionist film style. In the period 
in which the films were made, both contextual stipulation 
and repetition from film to film set up what emerge now 
as certain stylistic conventions: decorative and subjec- 
tive camerawork; rhythmic and glance/object editing pat- 
terns; and optical devices indicating optical and psycho- 
logical subjectivity. Taken as a whole, these conventions 
may be seen as a Paigd aeu ih as oe cluster that distin- 
guishes Impressionist films from contemporary films in 
other styless-i.e., abstract films .on one hand and non- 
Impressionist narrative films on the other. While the 
family-resemblance paradigm, by its logical nature, cannot 
specify necessary and sufficient conditions for membership 
in the class of Impressionist films, itican outline a 
Cluster of textural features which identify the film.as 
likely or not likely to belong to the style. The abstract 
of the style paradigm in Appendix B may be consulted for 
a compressed outline; what follows are concrete applica- 
tions of the paradigm. First I shall distinguish an Impres- 
ginnt ae film from an abstract film, and then distinguish 


an Impressionist film from a non-Impressionist narrative 
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film. I shall conelude with a comparison of French Im- 
pressionist style with other avant-garde styles of the time. 
Both La Roue and Ballet Mécanique share a common 
graphic element: machines in motion. Yet the. Impres- 
Sionist paradigm permits us to distinguish their respec- 
tive styles. First, both films make extensive use of 
close-ups, but 'in La Roue these close-ups frequently sym- 
bolize forces at work in the drama (e.g., the close-ups of 
wheels and circular signals as symbolic of "the wheel" of the 
title); in Ballet Mécanique, the close-ups have purely gra- 
prte functions.” In La Roue, there are many optically subjec- 
tive camera angles and close-ups, whereas nothing in Ballet 
Mécanique can be contextually defined as subjective. Both 
ia Roue and Ballet Mécanique contain moving camera shots 
which follow a moving subject, but only the former contains 
Shots in which the camera moves independently of a subject 
(e.g., the tavern scene) and shots in which the camera's 
movement presents a subjective point-of-view (e.g., Sisif's 
wanderings after his blinding). La Roue furthermore con- 
tains a much wider range of single-light-source and shadow- 
lighting effects (e.g., the train wreck, the tavern scene, 
the snowstorm) than Ballet Mécanique, but the latter ex- 
ploits' to a far greater degree abstract and semi-abstract 


patterns of line, shape, and movement; indeed, the entire 
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film is built on such patterns. Both films make extensive 
use of optical devices (prismatic images, masks, etc.) 

for magical and pictorial effect, but only La Roue uses 

them to indicate various Subjective states (fantasy, memory , 
mood, and near-blindness). Both filns rely heavily on 
editing, but only La Roue uses editing to indicate flash- 
backs or fantasy. The editing in La Roue often links 
glances and objects, whereas in Ballet Mécanique, the re- 
peated image of a woman's eye opening and closing becomes 

a graphic element in its own right and has no spatial or 
temporal relation to the objects shown in adjacent shots. 
Finally, whereas both films use rhythmic editing, Ballet 
Mécanique juxtaposes objects, figures, and actions for 
purely graphic effect, while La Roue uses accelerated rhythm 
to suggest the pace of the characters' experiences. In 

sum, La Roue and Ballet Mécanique belong to different 
Styles, the one Impressionist and the other "abstract." 

Both Kean and Nana share a common subject--the life 
and loves of a famous Stage performer--but the style para- 
digm permits us to see the former as owing more to Impres- 
Slonism than the latter does. First, Kean contains many 
extreme close-ups of people (Kean, his admirers, his 
servants) and especially of dramatically significant ob- 


jects (a side drum, a bouquet, carriage wheels), but Nana 


Fag 


aS some commentators have noted, is remarkably lacking in 
closerups:s, ithe «fdilm chiefly uses long- and medium-shots 

of various spatial groupings to indicate dramatic impor- 
tance. Several sequences in Kean utilize optically subjec- 
tive angles and close-ups, whereas although Nana is full 

of characters spying on each other, el are only two 
optically subjective shots in the film (neither from the 
protagonist's viewpoint). Both films contain many moving- 
camera shots, both with a moving subject and independent 

of a moving Subject, but only Kean utilizes optically 
Subjective moving-camera shots. Similarly, both films 
utilize single-light-source and shadow-lighting as a natural 
extension of their predominantly theatrical locales. 

But Nana uses optical devices Very: fared yuvand usualagy not 
Subjectively. Kean, on the other hand, is full of elabo- 
rate: optical effects, almost always to indicate memory, 
fantasy, or optically distorted vision (e.g., the various 
scenes from Romeo and Juliet, several Superimpositions in 
the park scenes, Split-screen effects when Kean goes riding, 
Sauzy-focus and Changing-focus shots when Kean collapses), 
and rotating prismatic Shots of the angry crowd). The 
editing of Nana is chiefly analytical: cutting is into and 
out of a block of Space, with only two instances of glance/ 


object editing; in this film, the looker and the object 


looked at are almost invariably in the same frame. Rea tf 
however, makes extensive use of the glance/object editing 
pattern: the characters in the film are introduced via a 
Stagehand's peeping through the curtain; two women watch 
Kean with fascination; Kean's drunken spree: ‘and “hid: ‘final 
performance are also treated in the glance/object fashion. 
The salient differences emerce clearly in theft i lime: 
handling of two similar situations. In Nana, the prota- 
Bond st. is) ,3) be eund deliriously dreams of ghosts: her dreams 
are indicated simply by fading in and out of images of 

Che ghoat saci nh Kean, the protagonist is drunk and imagines 
himself spurned by his female admirers: dissolves link 

the female admirers' refusal of his bouquet; then multiple 
out-of-focus shots of laughing faces are superimposed; 

as Kean runs away, we get his point-of-view of the house of 
the woman he loves, on which is Superimposed a woman's 
laughing face. The elaborate optical transformations of 
Kean (especially the multiple superimpositions) are more 
strongly characteristic of Impressionism than the simpler 
fade-ins and -outs of Nana. More sharply defined, however, 
is the difference in the two films' handling of another 
situation: the protagonist's drunken dance. In Nana, the 
heroine becomes drunk at a ball and performs a frenzied 


cancan; the increasing rhythm of the scene is created 


rea ie 


by the accelerating pace of the dance itself and by an occa- 
sional tracking shot, but not by any rhythmic editing; 

the spatial unity of the sequence is dominant. In Kean, 

the hero executes a drunken dance in a tavern, which is 
presented entirely in rhythmically accelerated editing: 
quick panning shots of Kean are intercut with quick pan- 
ning shots around the other dancers; there are fragmentary 
close-ups of dancers' feet, clapping hands, Kean's face, 
and bottles emhAdne on a shelf. As the pace of the dance 
builds, the shots get shorter and shorter until the dancers. 
collapse from exhaustion. The use of rhythmic editing to 
present a scene as the characters experience it, entirely 
absent from Nana, occurs elsewhere in Kean (notably in the 
scene of his drunken visions). On the whole, then, the 
Style paradigm reveals that although Nana does contain some 
features of Impressionist style, they are very few in 
number and not particularly strong in quality, and the 
absence of certain highly characteristic features (optically 
Subjective moving-camera shots, elaborate optical effects, 
glance/object editing, and rhythmic editing) suggests 

that Nana is not properly classified as an Impressionist 
film--a judgement which most commentators on Nana have 
implicitly assumed.’ Kean, on the other hand, belongs 


firmly to the Impressionist style. 
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The above paradigm also permits us to digtineyes 
between the French Impressionist Style and avant-garde 
Stylistic movements in other countries. In constructing 
a Similar outline for German Expressionist cinema of the 
£920 as) “Por example, we would observe much less use of 
the subjective possibilities of camerawork, optical devi- 
ces, and editing and much greater use of mise-en-scéne as 
a vehicle ‘of psychological expression. Subjective super- 
impositions and rhythmic editing are rare in Expressionist 
cinema, but as many historians have noted, Expressionist 
mise-en-scéne is graphically and Plastically distorted 
as a projection of neurotic inner states. Similarly, 
the Soviet montage school of the 1920's has little recourse 
to subjective camera work or optical devices and stresses 
editing’ as! its primary technique. But Eisenstein, Pudov- 
kin, Vertov, and Kuleshov go beyond the glance/object 
pattern and rhythmic Subjective editing of Impressionism 
to explore the metaphorical and rhetorical possibilities 
of shot juxtaposition. There is nothing in Impressionist 
cinema to compare with the intercut bi /Woeere Slaughter 
in Strike, the battlefront/stock exchange sequence in ind 
of St. Petersburg, or the "degradation of the gods" sequence 
in October. More specifically, we find no Impressionist 


film giving us the rapid intercutting of different angles 
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of view on the same object that is characteristic of Eisen- 
Stein's and Pudovkin's Styles. This is. not to say that 

the Impressionist style was without influence, since Euro- 
pean film-makers in the 1920's borrowed extensively from 
each other. Traces of the experiments of the Impression- 
ists may be found in Uberfall, Die Strasse, Secrets of a 
Soul, and other German films of the time; the debt of Eisen- 
Stein and other Russians will be discussed more specifically 
in the next chapter. In their main outlines, however, 

the Impressionist, Expressionist, and Soviet movements are 
clearly distinguishable on stylistic grounds. 

In sum, Impressionist film Style enriches the narra- 
tive by increasing the film-maker's commentative role a) ge 
more often, our awaveneen of the character's inner states. 
Reveries, fantasies, memories--such purely mental imagery 
is expressed through techniques such as dissolves, super- 
impositions, fade-ins and “outs, selective focus, and slow- 
motion. Shifting moods are indicated by such semi-subjec- 
tive techniques as gauzing over a shot of a character. 
Subjective point-of-view shots present a character's 
optical vantage point on events, and if necessary such 
Shots distort that point-of-view to indicate extreme 
States like drunkenness, blindness, or terror. Similarly, 


glance/object editing presents the patterned flow of a 
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character's attention. Rhythmic editing indicates the pace 
of an experience as a character undergoes it. Thus, speci- 
fic uses of film techniques bend the external world to 
the purpose of expressing feeling. As Germaine Dulae 
writes: 
L'impressionisme fit envisager la nature, les objets 
comme des @6léments concourant 4 l'action. . . .On sine 
génia 4 faire mouvoir les choses; .et, la science 
optique intervenant, 4 essayer de transformer leurs 
lignes suivant la logique d'un état d'esprit. 
In this way, the cinema can achieve the end envisaged 
by Impressionist theory: the artist uses a mechanical 
means of reproduction to wehieve that transformation of 
nature by feeling which is photogénie. 
The purpose of this chapter has been to consider 
the stylistic features characteristic of the fis oF 
the Impressionist movement. The affinities with the cul- 
tural activities discussed in Chapter II and the theoreti- 
cal assumptions considered in Chapter III now need to be 
made explicit; furthermore, the essentially static accounts 
of Chapter III and this chapter need to be integrated 
into a temporal framework. Thus the task of the final 


chapter is a historical account of the Impressionist 


movement by period. 
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CHAPTER V. A HISTORICAL PERIODIZATION AND ASSESSMENT OF 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONIST MOVEMENT 


Two primary assumptions have ruled the last three 
chapters: that history may be constructed upon a hier- 
archic model and that the French Impressionist movement 
may be seen as operating at the strata of cultural activi- 
ties, film theory, and film style. The material in those 
chapters has been presented in a temporally static fashion. 
A fuller historical account, however, needs to relate these 
three levels temporally. This L shall. do. by clarifying 
causal relations within a periodization scheme. JI shall 
conclude by offering an estimation of the historical Signi- 


ficance of the movement as a whole. 
Periodization 


The task of periodization of the Impressionist 
movement is not an easy one. Many films of the time no 
longer survive, and the interwoven texture of influences 
1s difficult to recover... Such difficulties doubtless 
explain the unsatisfactoriness of previous attempts at 
periodization of the movement. Of the two principal essays 
in periodization, Dulac's "L'Avant-Garde," though full of 
interesting insights, distorts the fiowembnt by seeing it 


wholly as a prelude to the abstract-film avant-garde, 
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while Langlois' "L'Avant-Garde Francaise"! draws on very 
little data to support his conelusions. This chapter will 
attempt to put the cultural, theoretical, and stylistic 
data of the previous chapters into a more coherent, integral 
period framework than previous studies. In the interests 
of specificity, my argument will distinguish between sty- 
listic changes internal to the films and external changes 
in the writing, activities, and environment of the move- 
ment. 

Around 1918, certain French films exhibit a signi- 
ficant stylistic change, marking an initial trend which 
I shall call Impressionist pictorialism. This trend con- 
Sists of recurrent techniques which utilize pictorial 
qualities to indicate characters! psychological states. 
The pictorialist trend includes use of optical viewpoint 
Shots, superimpositions, gauze-focus, slow-motion, and dis- 
torted images; glance/object editing also plays a role 
at this stage of the style. Typically, all these stylistic 
devices are used to indicate a character's perceptions, 
dreams, memories, or fantasies. The freshness and force 
of this style may be seen by comparing Feuillade's Judex 
(1916) and Gance's J'Accuse (1919). In Feuillade's film, 
all the action is external, giving us no privileged access 


to characters' ‘consciousness. Feuillade consequently 
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relies wholly on mise-en-scéne to structure our setention 
within each scene. Neither camera angle and distance nor 
editing gives the slightest clue to the workings of the 
characters' minds; we have only their overt behavior to 

go on. Feuillade's style is perfectly suited to his mystery 
plot, which hinges on the permanent possibility of decep- 
tion: if a hero may turn out to be really a villain; :Feuil- 
lade's style must not Spoil the surprise by revealing the 
hero's villainous thoughts before the Villainy is enacted. 
Similarly, Feuillade'ts style abstains from any overt comment , 
drawing no parallels between the film's. situations and; say, 
mythological or historical situations. In contrast, Gance's 
style in J'Accuse is at pains to mediate, explain, and 
interpret. We are in no doubt as to the mental lives of 

the characters: characters! fears and imaginings are pictori- 
alized by means of Superimpositions; memories and. fantasies 
interrupt the narrative; vivid point-of-view shots Fr aoe 
down the barrel of a gun) present us with characters' 

optical vantage points on events. The perceptual, emotional, 
and mental activity of the characters is presented. not. only 
in their behavior but also through camerawork, editing, 

and optical devices. Similarly, the style draws symbolic 
parallels, likening a war parade to a danse macabre and a 


battle to classical war paintings. In sum, J'Accuse, 


though not the very first instance of Impressionist pictior:-: 
ialism,¢ is a clear example of how that style differed from 
the mise-en-scéne Style of directors like Feuillade in 

the pre-1918 period. 

The emerging pictorialist style, which was to 
continue throughout the 1920's, includes Gance's La Dixiéme 
Symphonie (1918) and J'Accuse (1919), L'Herbier's Rose- 
France (1919), Carnival des Vérités (1920), L'Homme du 
Large (1920), El Dorado (1921), and Don Juan et Faust 
(1922), Delluc's La Féte Espagnole (1920), Fiévre (1921), 
and La Femme de Nulle Part (1922), and Dulac's La Souriante 
Mme. Beudet (1922). All use the subjective style of pictor- 
ialism to go beyond external action and evoke the psychic 
flow of the characters. As Dulac writes in describing 
the films of the period: 

L'on ajouta 4 ses gestes, la vision de ses pensées, 
de ses sentiments, de ses sensations. Joindre aux 
faits précis d'un drame, la déscription des impres- 
Sions intérieures multiples et contraires; au cours 
d'une action, les faits n'existaient plus en euxy-mémes, 
mais devenaient la conséquence d'un 6tat moral. 

Given such a change in film style, we may discover its 
historical sources in several external preconditions and 
two specific and immediate causes. 

Most generally; the French film industry at the 


period had some tolerance of new styles in film-making. The 


American conquest of the market after 1916 had convinced 
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many firms that fresh approaches (especially in seenario- 
writing) were needed.4 Hence there occurred a rise in semi- 
independent film production (most notably under the aegis 
of Louis Nalpas) which favored the Impressionist film- 
makers. Dulac, Delluc, and others were able to create their 
own small production units and borrow or rent studio 
facilities from Pathé, Eclipse, and Gaumont in exchange 
for distribution rights. Similarly, the large firms' 
search for new talent is exemplified in the case of Jean 
Epstein, who after making a short documentary for Pathé 
was offered a ten-year contract at two thousand francs per 
month. © Moreover, some films were sufficiently popular 
with a mass audience to allow their makers great latitude. 
L'Herbier worked for Gaumont until 1924, while Gance's 
earliest efforts were hugely profitable (Mater Dolorosa 
earned four times its cost, La Dixiéme Symphonie almost 
Six times its cost/), In a related development, film tech- 
nology of the period had advanced remarkably. By 1920, 
extreme slow-motion and Stop-motion, superimpositions, 
tinting, and gauze-focus were all technically feasible for 
experimental use. Thus the tiidatet conditions could poten- 
tially support an avant-garde film style. 

The Impressionists came out of a sociocultural 


matrix that constitutes another general -precondition for 
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the emergence of their Pole etore! + Sve Chapter IT has 
indicated, throughout the 1910-1920 decade, cinema grew in 
popularity both among general audiences and among intellee- 
tuals. In the latter circles, the Impressionist fijim- 
makers were decidedly at home. All had aspired to be artists-- 
Playwrights (Gance, Delluc), musicians (Dulac, L'Herbier), 
poets (Epstein), actors (Clair), or belletrists (Delluc, 
Canudo). Thus they swam within specific intellectual 
currents of the time: Gance and Canudo were close friends 
with Cendrars and Léger; Delluc was a protege of Claudel’, 
as Epstein was of Cendrars; Clair was friends with Picabia 
and Satie. In’ thas atmosphere the Impressionist aesthetic 
was distilled. Despite the diversity of Such personal 
alliances, however, that aesthetic had a remarkably uniform 
consistency. Tronically, Impressionist theory had Ta ¢ete 
in common with that modernist avant-garde whom Roger Shab 
tuck delineates in The Banquet rears. As” our examination 
of Impressionist theory has suggested, the film-makers 
and writers were far more in debt to Symbolist thought 
than to the work of Jarry, Satie, or even Apollinaire. 
Dellue and Epstein provide the two most apt instances of 
the essentially nineteenth-century strain in Impressionism. 
We have already seen Symbolist assumptions in 


Delluc's theorizing; his activities from 1913 to 1923 are 


no less revealing. In an era of flourishing avant-garde 
journals run by Apollinaire, Albert-Birot, Partabia:, 

Reverdy, and Breton, Delluec wrote for Comoedia-Illustré, 

the newspaper Paris-Midi, and his own film magazines. He 
apparently took no interest in Cubist painting or modern 
poetry, preferring instead the impressionism of Vuillard 

and the Symbolism of Verhaeren. He considered Wagner the 
model of musical art; Significantly, for many Symbolists 
Since Baudelaire, Wagner had been the paradigm of Symbolist 
PopSsibilities in music, and in 1914 he was the fourth most- 
performed composer in Pobae One can infer from Delluc's 
work that Mussorgsky, Borodin, and St. Saens shared program 
bills with Wagner in Parisian concerts of the day, but one 
would never know that at the same time eb wich es L'Heure 
Espagnole, Jeux, Le Sacre du Printemps, and Les Choreophores 
were being played. Similarly, while more extreme avant- 
gardists were going to galleries and exhibitions, Delluc. 
was going to the theatre. The avant-garde drama which 
attracted him was not that of Jarry's followers but rather 
the work of Lugné-Poe, who Staged such Symbolist dramas 

as Maeterlinck's .Pélléas et Melisande and Verhaeren's 

Le Cloitre.? Of the younger directors, only Jacques Copeau 
seems to have touched Delluc's life, chiefly because Delluc's 
wife played in Claudel's L'Otage under Copeau's direction. | 


In short,Delluc's affinities were for the Symbolist 


avant-garde and not the more experimental festivities 
of the modern movement. 

Jean Epstein was more avowedly radical in his 
choice of allegiances than Delluc. A protégé of Cendrars, 
an employee of Laffitte's La Sir€éne publishing house, 
Epstein Weed the forms of his verse into appropriately 
Apollinairian shapes. Yet Epstein's aesthetic is searcely 
less nineteenth-century than Delluc's. In Bonjour wines 
Epstein suggests that cinema has the truth of dreams, 
that it creates phantoms of memories. Since the mind gives 
us reality only through symbols, he argues, film provides 
a quintessence, a symbol of a symbol, a doubly jieeiiied 
product.19 As we have seen, he ‘also claims that the cinema 
offers not discursive knowledge but feeling. Epstein never 
broke with Symbolist assumptions; he simply articulated 
them with more clarity than Delluc did. On the whole, 
Delluc and Epstein are typical of the Impressionist 
group in identifying their aims not with a radically modern- 
ist aesthetic but rather with the principles of Symbolist 
poetics. 

Impressionists thought and lived in an avant- 
garde atmosphere, many worked professionally for film 
Studios before the movement's homogeneous film style emerg- 


ed. Gance directed: his first film in’ 1911, Dulac in 1916, 
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and L'Herbier in 1917, while Clair worked as an actor for 
Feuillade. The general situation was favorable: several 
Tiida aun aa. were already established professionally yet 
were also temperamentally inclined toward avant-garde 
experimentation. 

One other general external condition needs reite- 
ration. The foreigh films deluging France between 1915 
and 1922 offered the Impressionists’ stylistic alternatives 
to the dominant commercial style of French cinema. Canudo 
classed American films first both in quantity and quality, 
while Delluc praised Thomas Ince's use of natural locales, 
Simple stories, and striking "impressionist" lighting.1!! 
Germaine Dulac attributed to D. W. Griffith the close-up, 
soft-focus and irises; Griffith's Intolerance and Broken 
Blossoms were considered masterpieces by the Impression- 
ists.1¢ Epstein's delirious poems to Chaplin, Hayakawa, Hart, 
Pearl White and others testify toa similar admiration of the 
American cinema's pictorial qualities. A similar impact 
was felt after the influx of Swedish films that began 
with Gaumont's release of Sjostrom's The Outlaw and His 
Wife on 31 October 1919.14 The trend continued through 
1922 with Sjostrom's Monastery of Sendomir, Trial by Fire, 


Karin, Ingmar's Daughter, and Stiller's Treasure of Arne. 


In one week in 1921, no fewer than eight Swedish films 
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were playing in Paris--nearly all by Sjostrom and Stiller ./4 


Again, it was the pictorial values of the Swedish films 
which were praised by Delluc, Epstein, and others. The 
Swedes’ use of flamboyant lighting errects and occasional 
a a distortions (e.g., the superimpositions in Sjos- 
trom's Phantom Carriage) probably reinforced and encouraged 
certain tendencies in French film-makers! work. Pingily: 
on 14 November 1921, the third wave of foreign influence 
Struck Paris: Louis Delluc screened Weine's Cabinet of" 
Dr. Caligari. A spate of German films swept into France. 
By August of 1922, Dellue was able to cite eight such Films 
which had been shown recently, including Murnau's Burning 
Soil and Nosferatu, Lang's Destiny, and Pick's Genuine. !° 
Like their American and Swedish counterparts, German 
Expressionist and Kammerspiel films continued to be screened 
in Paris throughout the 1920's, and their use of a chorea 
settings, stylized costumes, and stark lighting exercised 
a marked influence on films like L'Herbier's Don Juan et 
Faust (1922) and El Dorado (1922) and Mosjoukine's Le 
Brasier Ardent (1923). In short, the foreign films which 
the Impressionists ranked highly were valued chiefly for 
Chel pictorial @udlities . 

Significantly, however, the American, Swedish, and 


German films were not characterized by the kind of camera 


manipulation that was central to the Impressionist films. 
The films of DeMille, Sjostrom, Stiller, and the Germans 
typically made mise-en-scéne the central creative factor; 
pictorial qualities and meanings were dependent upon the 
manipulation of light, setting, costume, and spatial 
arrangement--"naturalistic" in the Swedish films. slight ly 
stylized in DeMille's work, and radically distorted in the 
German films. Even Ince and Griffith, whose styles placed 
more emphasis on editing, were praised by the Impressionists 
chiefly for their mise-en-sc€ne. The pictorial qualities 
of the foreign films, Linea not of the same order as 
the optical effects, subjective viewpoint shots, and camera 
manipulation characteristic of the Impressionist work of 
the time. Foreign influence was doubtless a strong initial 
motivating factor, but it was mediated by the ideology of 
the movement. Although foreign films often Sparked theore- 
tical and polemical argument, the Impressionist movement's 
writings in the 1918-1922 period offer a more immediate 
explanation of the change in the film style. 

Theoretical and polemical work at the time not 
only responded directly to the French work and the foreign 
imports but also generated ideas that could be pursued in 
film practice. - In this respect, Delluc's journals and pole- 
mical works seem crucial. Le Film, Journal de Ciné-Club, 
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and Cinéa, as well as Delluc's books Cinéma et Cie and 


Photogénie, created a good example of what Raymond Williams 
has called a "selective tradition." "The selection,” 
Williams writes, "begins within the period itself; from the 
whole body of activities, certain things are selected for 
value and emphasis."16 pelluc's writing denigrated the 
dominant French tradition of Feuillade, Perret, Jasset, 
Linder, and others and praised the American and Swedish 
films; of French directors, Delluc selected and campaigned 
for Gance, Dulac, L'Herbier, and to a lesser extent Poirier 
and Roussell. (Today, the dominant selective tradition 
finds Feuillade, Perret, and Jasset Significant in a tradi- 
tion that later includes Vigo and Renoir.) Delluc's and 
other writers! demand for a "nontheatrical," intrinsically 
cinematic style embodies the need for alternative sources 
of inspiration. Had the Impressionists known Georges Méliés' 
oeuvre, perhaps they would have turned back to him as a 
source, but there is no mention of him in early writings of 
the period.!!’ ‘Thus the foreign imports gained great impact 
because they vindicated the journals' claims that alterna- 
tives to the native product could be created. Nevertheless, 
Dellue and his followers discouraged slavish imitation of 
foreign cinema. It was up to the French avant-garde, 
Delluc insisted, to ring its own way. ("Que te cinéma 


frangais soit francais. Que le cinéma francois soit.’ du 
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cinéma.") Furthermore, a dialectical give-and-take between 
theory and practice emerged. The American films provoked 
Delluc to claim that film art was anchored in photogénie. 
in turn’, the films of Gance and L'tHerbier were clearly 
influenced both by American films and by the primary theo- 
retical concept of the time, photogénie or the camera's 
transformation of the profilmic material. In turn, Dellue 
and his colleagues responded with praise for the film- 
makers! efforts. "La Dixiéme Symphonie," wrote Delluc 

of Garice" 6 Talm\: Va 1"honneur d'étre le premier complet 

et le premier fini de cette période de rénouvellement ciné- 
graphique,"18 while Diamant-Berger concluded that the 
brilliance of Gance proved that "Mieux vaut un homme neuf 
pour le cinéma qutun homme qui connait trop l'ancien 
cinéma."19 of L'Herbier's Rose-France Delluc remarked: 
"Cet impressionisme poétique est d'un virtuose."20 Although 
Delluc died in 1924, before the movement had run its full 
course, his journals continued to fulfill the influential 
function which he had established for then. SILlaP ly. oe 
was pointed out in Chapter II, the journalistic polemic 

of Dellue and his colleagues had a atrong..eTrect” not’ only 
on the establishment of ciné-clubs but also on the tastes 
of the auddancss which support the clubs. In sum, out of 


the interplay of film viewing and theoretical and polemical 
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argument, encouraged by the industry and technical feasi- 
bility, a "selective tradition" emerged which influenced 
the trend toward Impressionist pictorialism in film style. 
In 1923, the Impressionist style underwent a change. 
While continuing to utilize the techniques of pictorialism, 
many films from 1923 to 1928 included a new stylistic 
device: rhythmic montage. As mentioned above, such editing 
usually functions to indicate the pace of a character's 
experience, often by means of accelerated cutting-rates. 
Before 1923, such editing occurs in only one film I have 
seen, and there it is very brief: in Gance's J'Accuse 
(1919), an artillery barrage is indicated by a short shot 
of a cannon inserted between two lengthy shots of men under 
fire. After 1922, however, rhythmic editing becomes perva- 
Sive. Some typical examples appear in Mosjoukine's Le 
Brasier dpdart and Epstein's L'Auberge Rouge and Coeur 
Fidele (all 1923); Epstein's La Belle Nivernaise, Volkov's 
Kean, Clair's Paris Qui Dort and Entr'acte, and L'Herbier's 
LiInhumaine (all 1924); Feyder's Visages d'Enfants, Dulac's 
Le Diable dans la Ville, L'Herbier's Feu Mathias Pascal, 
and Epstein's Aventures de Robert Macaire (all 1925); 
Epstein's Six et Demi-Onze and Kirsanoff's Menilmontant 
(both 1926); and Gance's Napoleon and Epstein's barg@lace a 
Trois Faces (both 1927). Thus 1923 marks the emergence of 


a new trait of Impressionist film style. What caused this? 
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The immediate cause is acknowledged by 2@11 Impres~ 
sionist writers of the time and of later periods: the 
release of Abel Gance's La Roue. First presented privately 
in late December of 1922, premiering publicly in February 
of 1923, La Roue captured Impressionists with its innovative 
use of rhythmic and accelerated editing of trains and chases, 
Sometimes building to a climax in which shots were only one 
frame long. René Clair wrote that "We had already seen 
trains moving along tracks at a velocity heightened by 
the oblsaine moving camera, but we had not yet felt our- 
selves absorbed--orchestra, seats, auditorium and. every- 
thing around us--by the screen as by a whirlpool."<! 

Canudo praised La Roue's evocatively subjective editing: 
"Des images amorcées, suggérées plus que montrées enehevé- 
trées dans le rythme haletant d'un train lancé a une vitesse 
folle, signifiant tout l'angoisse d'un homme poussé au 
paroxysme du désespoir."*2 Some saw ene film as a vindi- 
cation of the purist assumptions: Dulac noted that "on 
peut €mouvoir sans personnage, done sans moyen de théatre: 
voyez la chanson du rail et des roues. Une théme, mais 
non un drame..."¢2 Epstein claimed that "Par ce film, le 
cinéma a pee le révélation de ses moyens propres, a pris 
conscience de sa personnalité, de sa capacité dtétre 


un art autonome."24 That the Impressionists were taken 


only with the film's style and not with its story is 
Suggested by the pated journal reviews which found the 
narrative banal and maudlin. 25 Later, the film was rarely 
Shown in its entirety, but Canudo's Club des Amis du 
Septiéme Art ae Tedesco's Théatre de Vieux Colombier 
Screened extracts consisting of the rhythmic montage 
sequences. 26 In retrospect, Epstein and Dulac credited 
La Roue with being of central importance in adding rhythmic 
editing to the repertoire of subjective techniques. 27 
What caused Gance's stylistic innovation is still unclear: 
most historians attribute his rhythmic editing in La Roue 
to his temperamental urge to experiment and his acquain- 
Pa 


tance with Griffith's work, 28 Certainly, however, Ganece's 


Success with the style depended partly on the studios! 
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and critics' general openness to experimentation’ (It i 
a measure of industrial tolerance at the time that seven 
years earlier, Gance's boldly experimental Polte gasDr, 
Tube was denied release by producers because of its dis- 
torted optical effects.) Gance has disclaimed adherence 

to any movement, but even apart from the Impressionist 
assumptions in his writings, his films partake completely 

of the Impressionist styhe ci cA rthe Level df the Impression- 
ist movement as a whole, then, La Roue is not only highly 


typical of Impressionist Style but is also a decisive 
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influence on subsequent film style and film theory. 

La Roue made rhythmic editing a significant aspect 
of Impressionist film theory and film style. Before 1922, 
theorists did not see editing as a Significant technical 
dimension. Delluc's essays emphasized plot and mise-en- 
scéne, at one point scoffing at the idea that a film 
company could value an editor more highly than a director.°9? 
Diamant-Berger's volume Le Film (published in 1919) eon- 
Sidered editing solely as a procedure for joining scenes 
and sequences. A writer in Journal du Ciné-Club criticized 
Intolerance's crosscutting of different epochs and ignored 
its cumulative rhythmic montage. 29 Cinematic rhythm was 
conceived of as the tempo ruling individual shots rather 


than the rhythmic relations among shots. But after La 
Roue, rhythmic editing was quickly recognized for its 
expressive potential, . In @°1923 interview, Gance made his 
premise explicit: "La valeur du cinéma ne réside pas 

dans la photographie sur les images, mais dans le rythme, 
entre les images, et dans l'idée, derriére l'image..."9! 
Canudo wrote of "le rythme déja établi par le jeu des 
'plans,'32 and Moussinac devoted an entire 1923 article 
to the subject of "rythme cinégraphique."25 Later Dulac 


echoed Gance: "Le mouvement et les rythmes restent, en 


tout cas, méme dans une incarnation plus materielle et 
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significative, l'essence intime et unique de l'expres- 
sion cinégraphique."34 As outlined in Chapter IIT, rhyth- 
mic editing became the Impressionists! theoretical solution 
to the problem of filmic construction, although none re- 
Solved the questions about structural unity which the pro- 
posed solution raised. 

In the film style of the period 1923-1928, La 
Roue's impact was: even Stronger than it was upon film 
theory. The influence was immediate: at least five 192% 
films utilize not only Impressionist camerawork and optical 
effects but also rhythmic editing, and many of the decade's 
most celebrated films borrow freely from Gance's innovation. 
Mosjoukine's Le Brasier Ardent (1923) opens with a rapidly 
cut nightmare scene that contributed to its critical 
popularity. 2 The "féte foraine" sequence of eogeainte 
Coeur Fidéle (1923), with its rhythmic editing of shots of 
a country fair--games, rides, dolls--was widely praised, 2° 
and, as Jeanne and Ford point out, became one of the most 
imitated sequences in French film of the time.27 But the 
montage style reached its apogee fairly quickly. .As 
early as December of 1924, at a conference "Pour une 
Avant-Garde Nouvelle," Epstein warned that techniques like 
rapid montage had become empty fads. 38 

Indeed, by 1925 the entire repertoire of Impres- 


Slonist technique was starting to appear repetitious. 


Delluc noted that certain pictorial effects had become cli= 
chés and were used illogically.?9 Init924, Clair called 
for the avant-garde to rid’cinema*"of''all the false art 
that is smothering it," and he claimed provocatively that 
Chaplin's A Woman of Paris was "the most novel of the season. 
This leads us to reflect on the excessiveness of the purely 
technical experiments which have interested us so deeply 

in France."'9 ana in January of 1925, a writer in Cinéa- 
Ciné pour Tous charged the avant-garde with abusing opti- 
cal effects. 41 Rhythmic montage, like subjective camera- 
work and optical devices, continued through the 1920's 

in films by Epstein, L'Herbier, Autant-Lara, Clair, Volkov, 
Dulac, Feyder, Gance, and Kirsanov, but by 1925 members 

of the movement were aware of how the style could:-degene- 
rate into empty virtuosity. 

Activities in other strata of the movement suggest 
that around 1925 the possibilities of Impressionist film 
theory crystalized as clearly as those of the style had. 

In that year, Leon Moussinac published his book Naissance 
du Cinéma, which synthesized the primary tenets of Impres- 
Sionist film theory and thereby constituted a summa of 

the dominant critical-theoretical position that had emerged 
between 1917 and 1924. The book's preface, which lists 

the Impressionists! cinematic touchstones (The: (Cheag, 


Ince's and Griffith's work, the Swedish films, the German 
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films, and the work of Delluc, Gance, L'Herbier, Dulac, 

and Epstein), became, according to René Clair; “the manifesto 
of a new generation of film-makers."42 > In Moussinaec's 
Subsequent chapters, the influences are apparent and the 
landscape is familiar. Moussinae argues for the cinema 

as an autonomous art with its own laws and is particularly 
careful to distinguish it from theatre. He locates filmie 
beauty less in the subject than in the plasties of the image. 
He summarizes Delluc and Epstein on photogénie, establishes 


technique as the foundation of cinematic beauty, and cata- 


of) 


logues cinema's expressive technical devices. He see 
the story as a pretext ror the images. He conceives of 
rhythm as a structural factor and suggests analogies be- 
tween musical and cinematic rhythm. The book econeludes 

with a survey of American, Swedish, German, and French 
films, citing the by-now canonized films praised in the 
journals and regularly screened in the ciné-clubs and spe- 
clalized theatres. In sum, Naissance du Cinéma demonstrates 
that by 1925, the aesthetic position of the movement had 
been codified, a conelusion which vindicates those histor- 
ians who dub Impressionism "the avant-garde of 1925." It 

is also significant that no new concepts were added to 
Impressionist film theory peribe athe: 1925) 


The Impressionist film style continued after 1924 


until 1929, but there is some evidence of Sstylisticodiffu-- 
Sion in the years 1926-1929. While the pictérial te t.‘and 
montage trends were still operative throughout the period, 
many of the major directors began exploring in various 
Stylistic directions as well. In Napoleon (released 1907), 
Gance displayed a new concern for the handheld camera and 
a use of three screens or "triptych" for epic and symbolic 
effects; neither technique had much influence on other 
film-makers. L'Herbier began to experiment with lengthy 
tracking and crane shots, culminating in the bravado 
fluidity of L'Argent (1929), wherein the camera prowls 
through corridors and floats along ceilings. Some film- 
makers began moving toward the title-less film: in a half- 


hour of Epstein's Six et Demi-Onze (1927) there are only 
seven titles, and Kirsanov's Menilmontant .(1926) lacks titles 
entirely. Epstein began making extensive use ot slow- 

motion to express Subjectivity (e.g., the fainting heroine 


boy in Finis Terrae) and in La Glace A Trois Facés; (1928) 


he carried the principle of subjectivity into the form of 
the film by structuring the narrative around three women's 
distinct attitudes toward a young man, as revealed in an 

elliptical series of flashbacks. Again, none of these di- 


rections was pursued by others. Clair turned to a satiric 
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rendering of Labiche's Italian Straw Hat and then to a 
semi-abstract documentary, La Tour (1928). Most mereurial 
were the changes in Dulac, who from a script by Artaud made 
a quasi-Surrealist film La Coquille et le Clergyman (1927), 
which in its dream-structure lacked the typical Impres- 
Sionist concern with narrative. Later, Dulae's. work 
intersected with that of another avant-garde, the abstract- 
film movement. Her later films, such as Disque 927, Thémes 
et Variations, Germination d'un Haricot (all 1928) and 
Etude Cinégraphique Sur une Arabesque (1929),°bear the in- 
fluence of Léger, Eggeling, and other makers of abstract 
films. How can one explain such styhiatie diffusion in 

the movement? 

Apart from idiosyncrasies of temperament of the 
film-makers, the causes of the stylistiendiffusion inthe 
films of the 1926-1929 period may be found in several 
external factors. First, until 1924-1925, virtually all 
the Impressionists were either directly employed by large 
firms (e.g., Gance, L'Herbier, Dulac) or worked for small 
independent firms that offered a degree oflatitude ‘in 
experimentation (e.g., Delluc's work for Nalpas, Bodtedeits 
for Kamenka's "Albatros"). But in 1924, Gance and L'Herbier 


formed their own production companies (Films Abel Gance and 


"Cinégraphic" respectively). In the same year, the 
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independently wealthy Jean Renoir began financing his own 
first film. In 1926, Dulac broke with commercial films 

to make films on her own, Epstein founded his own company 
(Les Films de Jean Epstein), and Kirsanov premiered his 
film Menilmontant, made entirely free of studio economies. 
Although working for the commercial system had given the 
Impressionists enough maneuvering room for their experiments 
to coalesce into a unified style, freedom from that system 
encouraged each to pursue idiosyncratic lines of stylistie 
interest. The stylistic diffusion of ‘the movement Bi. tite 
years after 1925 is thus partly attributable to the greater 
degree of production freedom gained by the Impressionist 
film-makers. 

Related to this factor is the growth of specialized 
theatres in the years 1924-1929, a phenomenon which provided 
an alternative financial base for experimental production. 
An independent film could get at least a few screenings 
at Tedesco's Vieux Colombier or Tallier's Stadio des Urse- 
lines. The effect was twofold. First, the film was likely 
to be a short one, chiefly because of the smaller amount 
of money invested in the production. Thus the conditions 
of the market for screening caused most Impressionists 
(like their counterparts in other avant-garde movements) 


to make much shorter films than they had previously. 
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Epstein's La Glace a Tinie Faces (1927), La Chute de la 
Maison Usher (1928), and Finis Terrae (1929), Renoir's 
Charleston (1927) and La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes 
(1928), Dulac's La Coquille et le Clergyman (1927), Disque 
927 (1928), Thémes et Variations (1928), Germination d'un 
Haricot (1928), and Etude Cinégraphique sur une Arabesque 
(1929), Kirsanov's Menilmontant (1926), and Clair's La 

Tour (1928) range in length from ten minutes to an hour-- 
short enough to be financed privately and shown as a second 
film at specialized theatres. More significantly, vif etine 
film-maker were certain that a specialized audience were to 
See the film, he or she could push stylistic innovation 
further than under the mass-market distribution system. 

It is thus no accident that the late Impressionist films 
are much more esoteric in style than the earlier ones: 

the assurance of an elite audience encouraged film-makers 
like Epstein and Dulac to make much fuckin compressed, ellip- 
tical films than they had earlier. 

A third factor in the stylistic diffusion of the 
movement operated in a more roundabout fashion. The middle 
and late 1920's saw new avant-garde film movements emerge: 
first the abstract film (after 1924) and then the Surrealist 


film (after 1926). Surrealism seems to have had little 


influence on the Impressionists; even Dulac's Coquille 
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et le Clergyman was denounced by its scenarist Artaud as 

a travesty of Surrealism. 43 The abstract-film movement, 
however, was not only influenced by Impressionist film 
style and film theory but in turn influenced Impressionism. 
Specifically, the abstract-film movement owes much of its 
stylistic impetus to CHU. tad euet rls oe debate over "pure 
film." Two strands of Impressionist film theory--the 
assumption of cinematic specificity and the analogies drawn 
with musical rhythm--were pursued to their ultimate eone lu- 
sion by the theory of the abstract or "pure" or "integral" 
film. Like the abstract-film theorists, Impressionist 
theorists raised the possibility of "pure rhythm," which 
Canudo found present in La Roue and which Moussinaec prophe- 
sied in Naissance du Cinéma. 14 Of all the Impressionist 
theorists, Germaine Dulac gave the strongest support for 
the abstract-film movement's position, for she utilized 

the musical analogy more insistently than most. She spoke 
longingly of "la symphonie visuelle que je réve d'écrire 

un jour, lointain hélas! Mettra en scene moins de person- 
nages, ira plus loin dans les jeux de lumiére pure...s'@va- 
dera de toute logique littéraire pour ne jouer comme 1a 
symphonie musicale avec les sensations."45 She found similar 


anti-literary qualities in La Roue, wherein: 
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la psychologie devenait dépendante d'une cadence. 
Les personnages n'étaient plus les seul facteurs 
importants de l'oeuvre, mais la longueur des images, 
leur opposition, leur accord tenaient un role primor- 
dial 4 cdété d'eux, Rails, locomotives, chaudiere, 
roues, manométre, fumée, tunnels: un drame nouveau, 
brutal, composé d'une juxtaposition de mouvements 
bruts, de déroulements de lignes se transformant, 

se développant en une courbe logique et sensible 
Surgissait. La conception de l'art du mouvement 
rationnellement compris reprenait ses droits, nous 
conduisant magnifiquement vers la SU CRGESE vVisuelle 
placée hors des formules connues. 
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In 1925, Dulac began calling her conception of pure 
cinema "le film intégral," arguing that it would share 
music's capacity to arouse feeling through juxtaposition 
of abstract units. 77 Eventually, she identified the inte- 
gral film with pure evocation, as when she maintained 
that in this integral film "l'expression est composée 
de rythmes visuels matérialisés en des formes @purées 
de tout sens trop précis."48 

Following the lead of Dulac and others ,i thevartdets 
and theorists of abstract cinema readily pushed the con-. 
cept of purism toward nonrepresentational mise-en-seéne 
and non-narrative form. Cinema is not limited to represen- 
tation, wrote Henri Bh ntti for rhythm can engender a 
"pure" cinema. 19 ‘Pierre Porte noted that many cineastes 
Sought not to record an action but to capture "L'idéal 


méme de tous les arts, l'idéal d'éléver it eapret) hore te 


matiére," thus attaining "les mémes transcendantes émotions 
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que nous dispensent la poésie ou la musique. "20 The Im- 
pressionists' search for cinematic specificity was extend- 
ed to an elimination of all materials common to literature or 
theatre and film. Cinema should not use language; thus 


ensued the long debate over the propriety of dialogue ti- 


tles.?! Cinema, it was urged, shouldnottellstories. "As 
long as the film is based on fiction or the theatre," 
claimed Léger, "It will be nothing.">¢ Though Impression- 
ists frequently called this or that filma "visual symphony," 
the term was used either for emotional effect or as a sug- 
gestion that its formal organization was akin (in some 
unspecified way) to that of music. Of the Impressionists, 
only Dulac used the term to suggest an abstract cinema. 
In effect, the theory of the abstract cinema extended and 
deepened the musical analogy. Cinema can juxtapose ab- 
Stract images in a rhythm purged of reference; it. thysirbe~ 
comes, for the abstract-film movement, a visual music , a puri- 
fied system that does not represent reality. The painter 
Marcel Gromaire claimed that "La musique visuelle, fait 
de couleurs et de formes, 6tant infiniment riche en combin- 
aisons, les sentiments 4 traduire devront se présenter 
sous forme de symboles qualitativement trés variés.?° 

AS was shown in Chapter I, the distinction between 


the Impressionist avant-garde and the abstract film avant- 


garde was recognized at the time.>4 Relations were not 
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always cordial, as lengthy polemics and debates over 
“pure film" and "visual music" testify.°?°,..But some 
Impressionists' work was affected by the abstract films of 
the years 1924-1929. Bursts of rapidly edited abstract 
imagery within a narrative context may be found in L'Her- 
bier's L'Inhumaine and Gance's Napoléon. Jean Epstein's 
Photogénies (1925), now unfortunately lost, was by all 
accounts a plotless, purely abstract film; later Epstein 
films (e.g., La Glace 4 Trois Faces and Finis Terrae) 
contain moments of total abstraction. Finally, as mentioned 
above, Germaine Dulac, whose theoretical pronouncements had 
Shown an affinity for the abstract-film movement, eventually 
made several abstract films herself. To an extent, then, 
the stylistic diffusion of the late 1920's owes something 
to the emergence of a new avant-garde movement. 

A final factor--indirect and difficult to gauge-- 
in the stylistic diffusion of the Impressionist movement 
is the appearance of Soviet films on French screens after 
1926s) Thanks) tonbéon Moussinac's "Les Amis. du Spartacus" 
ciné-club, Potemkin's Paris premiere was a huge critical 
Success, and French film journals praised the film exten- 
sively. There followed screenings of Pudovkin's Mother 
and The End of. 8%. Petersburg, also critically popular, and 


an essay by Pudovkin was translated and published. ?/ 


Although Impressionist films of the late 1920's show little 
Soviet influence, some of the critical energy! that had 

SO strongly sustained the movement shifted allegiances. 

Léon Moussinac, a close friend of Delluc's and a major 
Supporter of the Impressionist movement, became fascinated 

by the Soviet style and went to Russia to study the cinema.2° 
The result was Le Cinéma Soviétique, a book which did for 

the Soviets what Naissance du Cinéma had done for the Impres- 
Slonists. It is possible that once the Impressionist style 
had coalesced by 1925, the following year's revelation of 

the Soviet style impelled Impressionist film-makers to 
explore in more diversified directions. 

The stylistic diffusion of the late 1920's films, 
however, cannot wholly account for the cessation of Impres- 
Slonism as a stylistically and ideologically coherent move- 
ment. Again, external commercial forces seem the most perti- 
nent causes. In the years 1927-1929, the independence which 
the Impressionists prized became more and more difficult to 
Sustain. With the cost of a feature film averaging: one- 
half million francs by the late 1920's and Herriot's 
government driven to instituting-a control commission to 
Shore up the French cinema's finances,°?? the Impressionists 
were hard pressed to retain baie freedom. Furthermore, 


the industry was becoming far less tolerant of Impressionist 
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Stylistic aberrations. French firms were still trying to 


woo audiences away from American and German films, and: the 


Impressionist movement had failed to do so. Léon Moussinac 
Saw the post-1926 prospects as bleak: large firms were squee- 
zing out independent production, L'Herbier's and Dulac's 


production companies were absorbed by Natan's "Ciné-romans" 
firm, and Gance's company was dissolved and Napoléon 

turned over to producers for cutting. In 1927), Andre 

Obey asked plaintively: 


Que rest-t-il de tous nos réves de irAgea: S-guerre, 
dites, les Arnoux, les Moussinacs, et les Epsteins, 
Les Farnoux- -Reynaud et les Galtier- Boissiére? Que 
reste-te-1l de notre for. une foi, aqui avait cent 
visages--le sport, le théatre, la mus 1que et. ce 
cinema justement--tant de visages mais un seul 
corps et tressé de muscles si jeunes? Il faut 

le dire: nous sommes tous ruinés. On a tous eru 

a je ne sais quel Age de pierre, quel age d'or. 

La spéculation intellectuelle ne nous a pas mieux 
réussi que he Ber nee autres. Quant au rajeunisse 
ment des cadres, c'est un réve de sous-lieutenant. 
Les Shagtdpted. en France, sont des. célivles. I[l).a 
fallu qu'on s'y case tous comme on a pu. Et main- 
tenant que l'ordre régne a Paris, o geen pénible- 
ment sa crotite sous le signe du 3%. 


By the end of the 1920's, the major Impressionists 
were in difficult financial positions. Epstein's firm, for 
example, went out of business in 1928, while L'llerbier held 
a press conference in 1929 to denounce "Ciné-Romans" for 
Screening his L'Argent in "une version coupée, remaniée, 


transformée en dehors de moi sans mon autorisation et contre 


ma volonté."61 The industrial and technological retrench- 
ment attending the arrival of sound film in the later 1920's 
further contributed to stifling the Impressionist movement. 
The 1930's thus witness Impressionists generally succumbing 
to commercial projects. All were employed making films, 

but from the least fortunate, Dulac (who supervised news- 
reels for.Gaumont), to the most fortunate; L'Herbier 

(who directed no fewer than twenty-one films in the 1930's), 
all..believed that. their best creative work was past. As 
L'Herbier put it, "For ten years--1918-1928--1 made the 
films I chose in the way I intended. The next ten years 
were years of misfortunes and commercial constraints. "6° 
Although unavailability of key films makes conelusions about 
the 1930's careers of the Impressionists tentative at best, 
it is evident that the Impressionist style fell out of 
fashion in the, early sound films of Vigo, Clair, and Renoir. 
As a stylistically and ideologically unified movement, then, 
French Impressionism may be said ke have ceased by 1930. As 
I shall suggest below, however, the style itself continued 


to operate in a more general fashion later in film history. 
Assessment 


We are left, then, with a movement whose films 
exhibit stylistic changes in three phases: pictorialism 


(beginning around 1918), montage (beginning in 1923), and 
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stylistic diffusion (beginning in 1926). The theoretical 
work of the movement does not become distinct until the 1018- 
1924 period and is codified as a position. in,i1925. ite6clFr 
a product of Symbolist assumptions, Impressionist theory 
comes by 1924 to influence the theory of the abstract- 
film movement. The cultural activities of the movement 
begin to gather force in the 1918-1922 period, and the cen- 
tral institutions--journals, ciné-clubs, and specialized 
theatres-- are entrenched by 1925 and continue throughout 
the decade. Significant causes for these changes may be 
found in external production conditions, other avant-garde 
movements, and innovations by individual film-makers. But 
as these external causes affected the growth of the move- 
ment, so too did they operate in bringing 30 to.an end 
around 1928. 

Cinema history is still to uncharted a realm 
for large-scale surveying to be anything but tentative. 
Nevertheless, it aa clear that Impressionism may be 
considered the first avant-garde movement in French film 
and, possibly, the world. It is noteworthy that the move- 
ment defined itself by opposition to most established film 
practice and Sought to change the medium radically. Like 
most avant-garde movements , Impressionism insisted on sty- 


listic and theoretical renovation, as is apparent in 
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Germaine Dulac's definition of an avant-garde film: "tout 
film dont la technique, utilisée en vue d'une expression 
renouvelée de l'image et du son, rompte avee les tvradi- 
tions établies pour rechercher dans le domaine striete- 
ment visuel et auditif."©3 The movement placed a corres- 
ponding faith in the future of the medium. In Schémas , 
Dulac offered the volume as sketches for a future cinema, 
admitting that the avant-garde's position was not completely 
realized in current film practice, 64 The demand for constant 
stylistic renewal and advance was also characteristie of 
Jean Epstein, who called in 1924 for "a new avant-garde" 
and who a year later wrote that with the crystalization of 
Impressionist style, "Le style 'pompier' apparait dés 
que 1l'invention cesse, 65 The entire movement gives orr 
an exhilarating hope of further exploration that justifies 
René Clair's claim that "We like the cinema not so much 
For’ whattt" 18 as forwhat “16¢wi il be, "66 

Such zeal did not prevent the movement from acquir- 
ing shortcomings which were as apparent to some contempora- 
ries as to us today. In the first place, defining itself 
by negation set the movement against film-makers of undenia- 
ble quality. In particular, Feuillade and Perret were 
unfairly treated; ironically, today's taste finds the sober 


mise-en-scéne of Feuillade far more interesting than 


the subjective camerawork and accelerated €adfting “ofr the 
Impressionists. The point was made bY a @ritfse Tin*ee 
1920's, who admitted the necessity for an avant-garde 

but criticized the avant-garde's dismissal of excellent 
commercial film-makers. 67 Furthermore, by setting them- 
selves so strongly in opposition to a “theatrical “sty 1é: 
the Impressionists found it hard to adapt when that style 
became more flexible--and, indeed, somewhat closer to the 
Impressionist ideal. Given their mission of stylistic 

and theoretical renovation, the Impressionists' exelusivity 
is understandable as polemic but difficult to justify from 
a more comprehensive critical perspective. 

Equally understandable--and equally shortsighted-- 
is the contradictory view which Impressionists took of the 
audience. On one hand, Delluc, Clair, ‘and others'’saluted 
the cinema as a new popular art. Delluc wrote: "L'élite-- 
qu'elle dit--a bien tort de ne pas s'apercevoir de 1'impor- 
tance d'un tel évenément. I1 nous surgit un art populaire 
véritable, "68 Clair pointed out that young people were drawn 
to the cinema because it was the: only art that "seemed 
destined for all men, whatever their social class, language, 
or nation."69 on the other hand, Impressionist writers 
Stressed the need of a dedication to stylistic experiment 


which in turn demanded an educated audience. Paul Ramain, 
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for example, argued that all advanced art must distinguish - 
itself from the tastes of the crowd./9 In their eagerness 
to create an audience for avant-garde works, the Impres- 
Sionists often appealed to elitism. "Le Cinéma n'a pas 
encore ses snobs," wrote Delluc. "Il profite de quelques 
groupes mondains amenés par des cinéphiles affiliés a ces 
gracieuses cotéries, c'est tout. Dans des pays comme la 
France, l'Allemagne, l1'Angleterre un snobisme de la photo- 
génie eut certainement favorisé le succés et l'influence 
d’une minorité intelligente."/1 The Impressionists may 
have recognized the contradiction in seeing cinema as a 
mass art whose renovation is comprehensible only to an elite, 
but they never resolved it. The cinéaste was put in the 
curious position of convineing the public that its desires 
are contrary to the advancing spirit of the cinema. Canudo 
Saw the problem as that of enriching visual style at the 
same time as one educated mass tastes./° The Impressionist 
movement created its own elite audience, but in its early 
phase such a specialized audience could not totally support 
the movement and the approval of a general public was still 
necessary. Further more, the contradictory attitude toward 
various segments of the audience often appeared as a split 
of form and content in the films themselves. In Feu 


Mathias Pascal, Kean, and some other films, Impressionist 
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style is at odds vite av ewhveRtaunkr narrative. The Impres- 
Sionists who made films for the mass audience were conscious 
of the contradiction but usually resolved it by appeal to 
the stereotype of the imprisoned artist. Here is Dulac: 
"Sans doute demanderez-vous dans lequel de ces films j'ai 
appliqué les principes que je vous ai exposés tout 4 
l'heure. C'est que je ne suis pas libre; je dépends du 
public, un public auquel on a raconté Ges historiettes, qui 
ne veut pas revenir de ses erreurs pour exercer utilement 
son sens visuel."/3 One way or another, each Impressionist 
reached his or her own practical compromise with the problem 
of elitism, but the fissure in their avant-garde ideology 
remained. 

Aside from the errors of excluding certain 
directors from consideration and of marking off a cinematic 
elite, we could follow critics like Jean Mitry and Jacques 
Brunius and itemize other defects in the Impressionist 
movement. In striving for experiment, Impressionist style 
sometimes collapses into either pomposity (e.g., some of 
Gance's and L'Herbier's works) or inconsistency (e.g., 
the frequent failure to unify an entire’ film > stylistically 
and thematically). As Chapter III has suggested, moreover, 
Impressionist theory is sketchily developed and frequently 


obscure. All of these problems were isolated at the time 


in a devastating three-part essay by Henri Fescourt and J. - 
L. Bouquet, L'Idée et L'Ecran (Paris, 1926). In this 
ironic series of dialogues, the authors attack the avant- 
garde's excessively narrow definition of pure cinema, its 
obliviousness to cinema's origins and the value of narra- 
tive, and its preoccupation with technique. Fescourt and 
Bouquet point out that from the perspective of creative 
practice the assumption of an autonomous art possesses no 
great advantage: "Quelle nécessité 6 a-t-il pour les arts 
d'étre séparés les uns des autres par des cloisons étan- 
ches? Quelle bénéfice retirent-ils de cette soi disant 
indépendence?"/4 The authors anticipate Jean Mitry's 
criticism of the movement in their analysis of Impressionism's 
fuzzy conception of pure rhythm and especially in their 
insistence on cinema as a "second-degree" art: "Le cinéma 
n'est nullement un art par essence, ce qui’ le différencie 
de la musique, de la poésie, et encore de la peinture."/° 
Despite theoretical difficulties with their own position, 
Fescourt and Bouquet deserve credit for analyzing the 
theoretical and stylistic premises of the Impressionist 
movement with more critical verve and precision than any 
other writers of the time. Such polemic was essential if 
the movement was to renovate itself as it hoped. 


Any estimate of the historical significance of the 
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Impressionist movement must consider both its short-range 
and long-term influence. It is apparent from this study 
that Impressionist writing, cultural activities, and film 
style had a strong immediate impact. The polemical 
journalism of Dellue and others attracted attention to 

film; the work of Tedesco, Tallier, and others created 
permanent showcases for films of artistic quality; the ciné- 
Baas movement gathered a new audience for cinematic experi- 
mentation. Impressionist film theory dominated French 
thinking aboutthe cinema throughout the 1920's. Not 

only was Impressionist film style imitated by the commer- 
clal cinema but it was paid the backhanded compliment of 
being reacted against by other avant-garde movements. 

Major film-makers were decisively influenced by Impressionism: 
when Jean Renoir saw Le Brasier Ardent, he decided to aban- 
don ceramics and take up film-making; /® Marcel Carné's 
Firs? fi Im, Nogent, Eldorado du Dimanche is stylistically 
indebted to Impressionism; the pillow fight in Vigo's 

Zéro de Conduite was undoubted influenced by a similar 

scene in Gance's Napoléon and the plot and style of Vigo's 


L'Atalante seems a direct offshoot of Epstein's le Belle 


Nivernaise. As Chapter II has suggested, Impressionism's 
short-range effects were felt in other art media as well: 


poets like Soupault, Desnos, Aragon, and Cocteau, composers 
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like Honegger and Milhaud, and graphic artists like Mallet- 
Stevens and Léger reveal the impact of the movement in 
their 1920's works. Outside France, the influence of 
Impressionism was felt strongly in the burgeoning school 
of Soviet cinema. Before 1925, Jay Leyda has recorded, 
Gance was the most respected French director. // Impres- 
Sionist theory was also available to the Soviets, with Del- 
luc's Photogénie being published in Moscow in 1924 and Mous- 
Sinac's Naissance du Cinéma being published in Leningrad 
in 1926.78 around 1926, Ilya Ehrenburg brought to Moscow 
several extracts from avant-garde films by Gance, Clair, 
Epstein, Renoir, and Kirsanov; there is a strong possibility 
that these extracts had an effect on such films as Eisen- 
stein's October and Pudovkin's End :of St... Petersburg ¢( both 
1927), which exhibit an accelerated rhythmic editing not 
prominent in previous Soviet work. /9 Moreover, ee has 
reported that Eisenstein told him that La Roue was assidu- 
ously studied by all novice Soviet directors.89 In short, 
Impressionism's influence was considerable not only in | 
France but also, probably, in Soviet Russia. 

Impressionism has exercised long-range effects 
as well. The journals, ciné-clubs, and specialized thea- 
tres which it engendered long outlasted the movement itself. 
Impressionist theory played a decisive role in establishing 
what Victor Perkins in Film as Film (London:Penguin, 1972) 
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has called the "orthodox" theory of the silent cinema, 

and Impressionism's influence may be detected today in the 
work of Jean Mitry, although Mitry's theory is far subtler 
than his predecessors'. Moreover, Impressionist films 

have been studied by students and aspiring film-makers 

as exempla of cinematic technique, and some of the most 
aesthetically interesting films in cinema history--La 

have been produced by the movement. Finally, there are 
grounds for suggesting that French Impressionism created 

a model for a certain set of stylistic devices which has 
reappeared in films made in other countries and other 
times. That is, just as we may distinguish between the 
German Expressionist movement and a broader stylistic 

trend we call "expressionism," perhaps we may distinguish 
between the French Impressionist movement and a broad 
Stylistic trend of "impressionism." The "dream-sequence" 
of Hollywood cinema of the 1940's, as in Farewell My Lovely 
or Spellbound; the trance-films of the New American Cinema 
of the 1940's and 1950's; and contemporary films such as 
Widerberg's Elvira Madigan, Bergman's benenna: and Altman's 
images--all draw on a repertoire of stylistic devices which 
was first articulated in the films of the French Impres- 


Sionists. Besides, then,an incomplete but provocative 


2HO 


theory, a film culture of lively longevity, and some films 
of considerable artistry, the French Impressionist move- 
ment has bequeathed us a permanent desire to explore 


certain artistic possibilities of that enigma photogénie. 
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FILMS EXAMINED FOR THE STYLISTIC 


PARADIGM OF IMPRESSIONISM 
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Note: Dates are those of initial showings. 


Impressionist Films (35). 


‘La Dixiéme Symphonie (Gance, 1918). 
*J'Accuse (Gance, ASSES). 
- Rose-France (L! Herbier, 1979). 
La Fete Espagnole (Delluc/Dulac, 1920). 
-L'Homme du Large (L'Herbier, 1920). 
-Le Carnival des Vérités (L' Herbier, 1920). 
‘Fiévre (Del bhvens t1 FAT)... 
El Dorado (L! Herbier, 1922). 
‘ha Roue (Gance, 1922). 


3G SS Lee eee 


fa Souriante Madame Beudet (Dulac, 192 22), 
‘Don Juan et Faust (L'Herbi Herbier, 1923). 
L'Auberge Rouge (Epstein, 1923). 

‘taaum ete Fidéle (Epstein, 1923). 

La Belle Nivernaise (Epstein, 1923). 

‘Fait Divers (Autant-Lara, 1923). 

*Le Brasier Ardent (Mosjoukin, 1923). 
*L'Inhumaine (L’Herbier, 1924). 
«Paris Gur Dort (Clair, 1924), 
- Kean (Volkov, 1924). 

L'Inondation (Delluc, 1924). 

Le Diable dans la Ville (Dulac. 1925), 
-Visages d'Enfants (Feyder, 1925). 

‘Les Aventures de Robert Macaire (Epstein, 1925). 
» Voyage Imaginaire (Clair, 1925). 

»~Feu Mathias Pascal (L' Herbier, 1926). 
-Menilmontant (Kirsanov, 1926). 

Six et Demi-Onze 1 eee 1927). 

-Mauprat (Epstein, 1927) 

*Charleston (Renoir, 1927). 

*La Chute de la Maison Usher (Epstein, 1928). 
La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes (Renoir, 1928). 
‘La Glace 4 Trois Faces | eet 1928). 
ge Terrae (E pstéin, 1929) 

Lf Argent Eiierhier. 1929). 
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Non-Impressionist Narrative Films (8). 


‘L'Enfant de Paris (Perret, 1913). 
Judex (Feuillade, 1916). 

Le Coupable (Antoine, 1917). 

L'Atlantide (Feyder, 1921). 

*Crainquebille (Feyder, TO 3), 

»Po1l de Carotte (Duvivier, 1925). 
‘Nana (Renoir, 1926). 
*Un Chapeau de Paille d'Italie (Clair, 1928). 


KKK A TN | —anentineeencsnneeeennneen 


Non-Impressionist Abstract Films (7). 


*Ballet Mécanique (Léger, 1924). 

‘Symphonie Diagon Diagonale (Eggeling, 1924), 
‘Cinéma Anemic Duchamp, 1925). 

Cing Minutes de Cinéma Pur (Chomette, 1926). 
Disque 927 (Dulac, 1927). 
‘La Tour (Clair, 1928). 


SC .eeorore 


Théme et Variae tons (Dulac, 1930). 


APPENDIX B 
AN OUTLINE PARADIGM OF IMPRESSIONIST 


FILM STYLE, WITH SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 
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The following is an outline of the findings of 


Chapter IV, supplemented by further evidence from the 


films examined. 


I. Characteristics of the Image. 


A. Camerawork 


1. Camera distance: use of close-ups. 


a. 


AS synecdoches and symbols. 

Many Impressionist films utilize close-ups 
as Synecdoches and symbolic images. [In 
Fiévre, the fraternization of sailors and 
prostitutes in a bar is indicated by close- 
ups of feet, watching monkeys, opened knap- 
Sacks, and exotic trinkets held up for 
examination. Close-ups of musical instru- 


ments during dance scenes are also frequent 


(cf. L'Inhumaine, L'Inondation, Six et Demi- 


Onze). The opening of Menilmontant com- 
presses an axe-murder into a series of bru- 
tal close-ups: of the weapon and the faces 
of victim and murderer. The extreme appli- 
cation of such synecdochic close-ups comes 


in Autant-Lara's Fait Divers, in which 


many episodes of a love triangle are ren- 


dered entirely in 


ene 


close-ups of smiling or frowning lips, pursuing 
feet, gesturing or pounding hands, pointing 
pistols, and. so; on, Furthermore, in La Roue, 
close-ups present the train wheels and the circu- 
lar railway signals as symbols of the wheel 

of fate to which the film's characters are 
lashed. In La Belle Nivernaise, after a boy 

has been adopted by a barge captain, ten years 
pass; a close-up of a pair of young hands and 

a pair of old ones tugging on the ee rope 
Symbolize the two men's intimacy and cooperation. 
In Coeur Fid&le, the close-up of the scrawled 
Slogan "Toujours Fidéle" on a wall passes 
obvious comment on the lovers’ affair. The 
close-up of the Napoleon bust on Saccard's 

desk in L'iArgent suggests his domineering ambi- 
tion. In L'Inhumaine, the young inventor's 
attempt to bring the singer back to life by 
machine is given significance by the many close- 
ups of his apparatus, Suggesting the force 

of modern technology as a whole. In Rose- 
France, the repeated close-ups of the hero's 
hand clasping a rose reinforce the title's 


allegorical significance. 


et. 


b. As subjective images. 
Some aforementioned examples fall under this 
category: the circular Signal in La Roue 
and the axe-murder in Menilmontant are present- 
ed as perceived by a parPcicipant; on L' Auberge 
Rouge, a fortuneteller's card predicting death 
is seen from the victim's point-of-view in huge 
ee ae The close-ups of the detective's 
book of memoirs in Le Brasier Ardent emphasize 
the significance they have for the frustrated 
wife. 
Camera angle: use of high-, low-, and medium- 
angles to indicate optical Subjectivity. 
For example, a somewhat tilted low-angle is used 
to suggest an old woman's askew perspective on 
St. Antony in Les Aventures de Robert Macaire. 
In Six et Demi-Onze, a low-angle shot of tall 
trees is justified as the point-of-view of a young 
man looking up. A hospital nurse is seen in a 
low-angle shot, as if through the eyes of the 
patient in bed in La Belle Nivernaise. Conversely, 
in Don Juan et Faust, Dona Anna's view down a well 
is naturally shown in a high-angle. High-angle 


close-ups of boots and pistols in L'Auberge Rouge 
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depict the glancing viewpoint of the Sheriff. 


4. Camera movement. 


a. 


Movement independent of the subject. 

In L'Homme du Large, for instance, our know- 
ledge is delayed by a shot of a woman looking 
off to the right which pans right to the clock 


upon which her attention is fixed. In Le 


Brasier Ardent, camera movement underlines 


the climax of the scene of the detective's 
farewell: the camera tracks in to the wife 

who loves him and the shot goes out of focus, 
L' Auberge Rouge contains a remarkable circu- 
lar tracking shot around a dinner table, bring- 
ing the diners one by one into prominence; 

the continuous movement reveals a spatial uni- 
ty that editing would have fragmented. 

Movement for purely graphic effects. 


One crucial example of this technique occurs 


in the final sequence of Paris Qui Dort, 


where camera movement independent of subject 
becomes the prea d of comic visions of speed. 
After the scientist's niece starts the world 
going again, the following sequence of moving 


camera shots follows: 


Aa eee Tracking Shot down Paris street, 
panning right. 

ya i Tracking Shot down another street, 
panning left. 

3. (1s) Tracking shot down narrow street, 
quickly panning left. 

ae Tracking shot past building, panning 
left. 

(ls) Tracking shot down street, panning PLEKT .. 

(ls) Tracking shot through park, panning 

rignt . 
(ls) Tracking shot down street. 
(1s) Tracking Shot through intersection. 


SS | ONUT 


The sense of vertiginous speed in this sequence 
is wha not only to the speeded-up action within 
each shot and the brevity of the shots (the 
longest is less than three seconds and the 
Shortest is less than a second) but also to 

the camera movements, especially within the first 
Six shots. Each of the first six shots is both 
a tracking shot (the camera as a whole is moving) 
and a panning shot (the lens is swiveled right 

or left). The stylistic result is a dizzying 
combination of right, left, and forward move- 
ments that blur the filmed material to increase 
the impression of speed. 

Movement representing a character's point-or= 
view. 

Aside from the examples cited in the text of 


Chapter IV, these examples are illuminating. 
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In L'Argent, the pacing Baron Saccard's viewpoint 
is indicated by a subjective tracking shot that 
moves ‘into a close-up of the Napoleon bust on 
his desk. In La Chute de la Maison Usher, 
Several forward-tracking shots represent (Usher's 
point-of-view as he walks, and one--a rhythmic 
backward-and-forward tracking shot--present 
his viewpoint as he goes to and from Madeleine's 
portrait. In Voyage Imaginaire, after a shot A 
the clerk looking around a circle of witches 
there comes a panning shot which stands for his 
rotating view. 
B. Mise-en scéne. 
1. Lighting, 
a. Single light-source. 
b. Shadows indicating offscreen actions. 
Examples of this technique are plentiful. 
In La Femme de Nulle Part, the meeting of 
a husband and wife is shown in a medium- 
shot of the wife on the ground and the hus- 
band's shadow, which slowly enters the frame 
as he approaches. In J'Accuse, the capture 
of a woman by Germans is rendered in a 
shot showing her dominated by the clutching 


Shadow of a soldier. In Le Brasier Ardent, 
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the husband's anxiety is Suggested by his 
pacing shadow as it crosses and recrosses 

a ticking clock. In L'Argent, as the oonnk 
leaves the conference room, his shadow looms 
ominously over the giant map of the world. 
In L'Inhumaine, the Arab following Claire is 
frequently seen in the foreground pursuing 
her silhouette moving behind a screen or 
window. In LtArgent, light flashes through 
the colossal windows in the rear of Saccard's 
office, supplying a reminder that while he 
negotiates in the foreground, airplanes are 
being built in his adjoining factory. In 
L'Inhumaine, a mysterious gentleman tries to 
PD dh Ute Ee at her dressing room, but 

She will see no one; the man comes to the 
left foreground and in silhouetted close-up 
waits as another man comes to the dressing~ 
room door; during the entire scene, shadows 
of passersby move across the right middle- 
ground of the shot. 

Variety of lighting situations. 

In La Chute de la Maison Usher, for instance, 
the rays of a table lamp emphasize sparkling 


crystal and cutlery against the very dark 


e 
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background of stone walls and black drapes. - 
In L'Argent, bright reflections of a lovers! 
embrace and of a plane flying overhead are 
cast on the windows and glass doors surround- 
ing the characters. In La Glace a Trois Faces, 
the reflection of a boat in the water is : 
broken by the sudden intrusion Of dts: own 
oar into the frame. In L'Auberge Rouge, 
as the candles die in the counseof) the: film, 
the flickering light they: cast: on the tables 
ware steadily alters the Shapes and textures 
of the plates and crystal; the effect is 
analogous to Monet's paintings of water 
lilies and haystacks under different lighti, 
Decor: variety of Styles, usually undistorted: and 
naturalistic; some abstraction of pattern. 
Arrangement and movement of figures in space: 
various, some interplay of foreground and back- 


ground. 


C. Optical: devices. 


ae 


rie 


As transitions. 
As magical effects. 
As emphasizing significant details. 


As pictorial decoration. 
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AS conveyors of abstract meanings. 

A "conceptual" use of optical devices is fre- 
quent in Impressionist Style. In La Dixiéme 
Symphonie, the composer's image is Superimposed 
on a Beethoven death-mask, while his wife's 
image is Superimposed on the statue "Winged 
Victory," ta Le Diable dans ia Ville, the hero 
Mare is superimposed on the Tarot. card of the 
Knight; later in the film, following the tithe, 
"La Peur planait sur la petite ville hallucinée," 
huge superimposed claws clasp at the village 
Streets. In Carnival des Vérités, Madame Gentia 
is characterized by a superimposition of curling 
Snakes; later in the film, the seductive mystery 
of the villa is symbolized in a shot of the 
guests dancing and a Superimposed close-up of 

a woman in a black domino mask. In L'Homme du 
Large, a nun is framed in an iris shaped like 

a cathedral's rose window. In L'Argent, a 

Shot of the chairman of the board dissolves to 

a similar shot of the man "behind" the board. 

In La Belle Nivernaise, when Victor and Clara 
reunite in the hospital, there is a fade-out 

to the symbolic picture of them playing as 


children. Finally, at the close of J'Accuse, 


t 
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a horizontal split-screen metaphorically 


compares the ghostly soldiers to troops march- 


ing off to war. 


As indications of objectivity. 


a. 


Purely mental images (memory, fantasy). 
Examples abound of this characteristic tech- 
nique. In Sixet Demi-Onze, the youth's 
memory of a day with his beloved woman is 
indicated by Superimposed images of the camera 
which he used that day. In one scene in La 
Roue, Elie can't escape the memory of 

Norma, whose image appears everywhere in 
Superimposition. L'Inhumaine and L'Homme du 
Large both utilize gauze-focus to indicate 

a character's memory image. In El Dorado, 
the millionaire's memory of his love affair 
is given optically distorted shots whereas 
in Feu Mathias Pascal fade-ins and -outs are 
used for the same purpose. In Les Aventures 
de Robert Macaire, an old woman's memory of 
brigands is indicated by a white iris around 
her flashback. Superimpositions used to 
illustrate a character's "seeing" an absent 


person are likewise common in L'Inondation, 


ee 
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Optical devices indicating fantasy are even: 
more plentiful than those indicating memory. 
In Six et Demi-Onze, the hero imagines his 
lover's face, enlarged, superimposed on his 
own face. In L'Inhumaine, Claire says that 
only "quelque chose" can keep her in France, 
and both she and her suiter "see" the word 
"quelque chose" superimposed upon the sur- 
rounding decor. In L'Auberge Rouge, the 
fortuneteller's head fades to a skull's 
head, emphasizing her hearer's response to 
her grim prediction. In Coeur Fidélé, the 
dissolves to closer views of the boy musing 
by the water are linked to the girl musing 
in the bar; later, when the boy imagines her 
coming, the next images of her are distorted 
and elongated. In Kean, when the hero 
imagines himself spurned, there are dissolves 
to various women refusing flowers and super- 
impositions of out-of-focus laughing faces. 
In Fait Divers, M. One's strangling of M. Two 
is indicated as being imaginary by slow- 
motion technique. In Feu Mathias Pascal, 


the protagonist's recurring daydreams are 


invariably signaled by optical devices: 

he imagines his mother-in-law reading a tele- 
gram, and the image of her is distorted, as in 
a funhouse mirror; he imagines attacking a 
double of himself (in superimposition); he 
imagines his ideal woman (revealed in upward 
and downward wipes); and he imagines himself 
strangling Terence, in slow-motion inserts 
abruptly juxtaposed with normal-speed ima- 
svat In Le Diable dans la Velies the Villag- 
ers!’ suspicion of Mare is illustrated in a 
shot of him writing which dissolves to a 

Shot depicting him as a wizard. The hero of 
Rose-France imagines the highway overrun by 

a tide (shown in superimposition). In 
L'Inondation, various optical devices empha- 
Size the heroine's fantasy-life: she imagines 
herself pretty, and her mirror-reflection 
gauzes over; she imagines herself a model in 
a fashion picture by an irised superimposi- 
tion. In J'Accuse, the war's impact on the 
characters' minds causes fantasy-images such 
as that of a skeleton superimposed on the 
landscape or of the battle painting super- 


imposed on Jean's commission-notice. In 
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El Dorado, the heroine's fantasy of the fu-. 
ture is suggested in a dissolve from her 
looking out at the city landscape to her 
looking out at rolling hills. In Don Juan 
et Faust, when Dona Ana looks into a well, 
she imagines Juan Superimposed on the water. 
The. girl's fantasy. in La Petite Marchande 
d'Allumettes is Similarly dependent on opti- 
Cal devices: her match becomes a bright star- 
Shape, which in turn dissolves to a Christmas 
tree; when she dunes: a superimposed double 
of her begins to dance in Symmetrical coordin- 
ationiricIn Visages d'Enfants, Jean repeatedly 
imagines the yes in his mother's portrait to 
be moving toward him, and he "sees" his 
mother's face superimposed on the well water. 
When the composer of La Dixiéme Symphonie 
looks at the piano keys, he imagines his 
daughter (in miniature superimposition) 
scattering flowers across them; when the 
financier in L'Argent gazes off into space, 
Superimposed telegraph wires indicate his 
Visionasoef power; when the gentleman in La 


Glace a Trois Faces hears a tolling bell, the 


sipenimbosed figure of a lounging woman 
Suggests his amorous daydream. 
Semi-subjective images (emotional or psycho- 
logical state indicated while character is 
present in the frame. 

In El Dorado, for example, the struggle be- 
tween Sibella and a would-be seducer is 
rendered in wildly distorted elongated 
images, stressing ia horror she is exper- 
Leneing «Similarly ,-iin L'Argent, when 
Jacques is stricken ill, his image goes 
progressively out-of-focus. Madeleine's 
fainting in La Chute de la Maison Usher 

is rendered in four overlapping slow-motion 
Superimpositions, suggesting her wooziness. 
The lyrical mood of lovers in La Belle Niver- 
naise, Coeur Fidéle, and Six et Demi-Onze is 
implied in superimpositions of images of 

the sea upon their embraces. In L'Auberge 
Rouge, after contemplating murder, the thief 
drops a knife and stares at the camera; 

the sudden wavering and loss of focus of 

the image expresses his fear. In Rose- 
France, when the young man is gazing medi- 


tatively at a woman, she remains in focus 
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and his image is gauzed-over. After the 
miraculous appearance of the Christmas tree 
in La Petite Marchande d'Allumettes, the 
little girl starts to faint, and her feeling 
is conveyed by the sudden soft-focus on her 
face. In La Chute de la Maison Usher, 
Slow-motion is used to convey Usher's morbid 
fear, especially in the preparation of 
Madeleine for burial, when the hammer blows 
on the coffin and Usher's struggle are given 
@ ponderous quality by slow-motion. In the 
same film, the procession and burial are 
presented in gauzy shots with superimposed 
Sandles over them, again suggesting Usher's 
mood. Finally’ in Mauprat, a character's 
hesitant attitude is conveyed by super- 
impositions of him backing away in overlap- 
ping images. 

Optical subjectivity. 

Optical devices often cooperate with subjec- 
tive angles to indicate physiological condi- 
tions like illness, drunkenness, or tears. 
In La Belle Nivernaise, when Victor recovers 


from his illness, there is a subjective shot 
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of a nun looking down at the camera before 
going out-of-focus. [In Kean, when the pro- 
tagonist collapses on the Stage, his blurred 
vision of the angry audience is shown in 
distorted, out-of-focus rotating shots. In 
Coeur Fidéle, the drunken bully sees the 
woman's face as distorted and elongated, as 
the drunken flirtatious woman been the man 
whom she watches. In L'Inhumaine, Einar's 
feeling faint makes him see the jazz band 
out of focus, as Usher's distraught state 
makes him see his sister's coffin as gauzily 
blurred. The wounded boy in Finis pee 


deliriously sees his arm out-of-focus. 


II. Characteristic Editing Patterns. 


A. Temporal relations between shots. 


ie 


Flashbacks. 

In LtAuberge Rouge, when the thief discovers the 
dead man's body, a shot of the thief's shocked 
reaction is followed by a shot of the fortune- 
teller's card that had, the night before, warned 
of crime. In La Roue, Sisif's telling Hersan of 
his love for Norma cuts back to an earlier shot 


of Norma's legs in the Swing. In La Dixiéme 
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Symphonie, as the daughter begins to tell her 
parents of her ives. the next shot shows her 
with him in a carriage earlier in the day. In 
L'Inhumaine and Six et Demi-Onze, a past car crash 
is presented by inter-cutting the recollections 

of the witness with the witness telling the story. 
In L'Inondation, a character confesses to murder, 
and the scene shifts to and fro between flash- 
backs of the arias and the murder trial. When 

the barge captain in La Belle Nivernaise explains 
to his wife how he found the orphan boy, the edit- 
ing briefly replays scenes previously shown. 
Fantasy. 

In L'Inondation, the heroine wonders if her lover 
will spurn her and a shot follows which pictoria- 
lizes the situation; later when she considers 
leaving the village, another "hypothetical" shot 
shows her leaving. In J'Accuse, a woman sees war 
as a danse macabre: a shot of her is followed by a 
shot of skeletons dancing ina circle. Later inthe 
same film, Jean and Francois in the trenches dis- 
cuss the possibilities of what Frangois' wife might 
be doing, and there follow interpolated shots 


visually indicating the various possibilities. In 
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Six et Demi-Onze, as Jean repairs a flat tire he ~ 
imagines another man courting his wife, and the 
imaginary courtship and the real repair work are 
intercut. In L'Inhumaine, two men try to persuade 
Claire to join them in their lives, and there 
follow fantasy-inserts of her as a political 


activist or as a Turkish princess. 


B. Spatial relations between shots. 


sop 


Occasionally synthetic, building up space from 
specific! detaiis, 

Glance/object editing (optically subjective). 

In addition to the examples cited in Chapter IV, 
four further instances are interesting. In Le 
Diable dans la Ville, a shot of Mare looking is 
followed by a close-up of the statue's hands from 


his viewpoint and then by a shot of him turning 


away. In La Glace 4 Trois Faces, the editing gives 


us the point-of-view of a man going up in an 
elevator by alternating shots of his face and shots 
from his optical viewpoint. In La Femme de Nulle 
Part, a departing man looks out to the harbor and 
there follows a shot of the ship he is about to 
take. after Victor leaves in La Belle Nivernaise, 
Clara's glance falls to one side and there follows 


a close-up of Victor's crumpled striped shirt. 
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Crosscutting. 

In La Dixiéme Symphonie, shots of the composer 
and his wife at the window are alternated with 
shots of the couple outside. At the beginning of 
Fiévre, the life at the dingy bar is crosscut 
with the ships and the return of the sailors. In 
La Chute de la Maison Usher, the departure of the 
cart driver is crosscut with Usher's receiving of 
his guest. One scene in El Dorado alternates shots 
of Sibella reading a letter backstage with large 
close-ups of stamping feet and clapping hands as 
the crowd demands that she begin her act. In La 
Petite Marchande d'Allumettes, the circularly 
marching soldiers are compared’, by crosscutting, 
to the simultaneously spinning carousel. In Feu 
Mathias Pascal, while Mino and his fiancée's 
mother are whirling on a carousel, Pascal and the 
fiancée are sitting on a bench in the forest. 
Finally, crosscutting for humorous comparative 
purposes is used in La Belle Nivernaise, when 
Victor and Clara each prepare for their date: 
head-on shots of Victor before a mirror tying his 


tie alternate with head-on views of Clara before a 


mirror putting on her hat. 
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Rhythmic relations between shots: conveyance of 
psychological and physiological states by rhythmic 
editing. 

For example, in bal @lacec& Trois Faces, an accel- 
erated auto Sequence combines images of the driver's 
point-of-view of the road, whizzing trees, road 
Signs, a swooping bird, the driver's face, and 
Shots of the tumbling wrecked car into a dizzying 
impression of the crash from the driver's affective 
viewpoint. L'Inhumaine contains another quick 
rhythmic seen that of Einar's "resurrection" 
of Cdair by means of his machines. Progressively 
Shorter shots of flashing lights, swinging pendu- 
lums, scuttling workers, thudding pistons, rotat- 
ing dials and needles, and bursting sparks build up 
to intense close-ups (her face, his intent eyes) 
that are only two frames long. Somewhat Less 
extravagant in its editing is the return of time- 
frozen Paris to quickly accelerated action in 
Paris Qui Dort: the quick tracking and panning 
Shots of busy streets are cut down to as few as 
eleven frames to convey the sense of supernormal 
Speed. The opening scene of La Roue--a montage of 


a train wreck--is rendered in abrupt shots that 
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convey the shock and confusion it causes in the 
mind of the witness, Sisif. In Coeur Fidéle, 

the astonishment of being struck by a truck is 
Shown as a subjective shot of the truck from the 
victim's optical viewpoint followed by a three- 
frame flash of an upside-down negative image. 

More clearly, the accelerating cutting pace of 

two scenes in L'Auberge Rouge indicates the buildup 
of psychological excitement in a character. At 
one point, a man is about to have his fortune told 
by an old woman. After a close-up of the prota- 


gonist's anxious expression, this sequence follows: 


1. (ms) Old woman shuffling cards AAS SOR 
2. (1s) 01d man on stool starts to play a ah al 
accordion. 
3. (ms) Accordion playing. De. eae 
4. (cu) Hands shuffling cards. eae se 
5. (ms) Accordion playing. ee Be 2! gr 
6. (cu) Cards being shuffled. Pe oe os 
7. (ms) Accordion playing. a 38 oa 
8. (cu) Cards being shuffled. te 9 a 


The exactly matched rhythm of the accordion and 

the card-shuffling, combined with the progression 
toward shorter shots: shots. 3 and 4 are almost half 
as long as 1) and’ 2: 5 ard’ 6 are half as long as. 3 
and 4;-7 and 8 are half as long as 5 and 6. 

This rhythm indicates the tension in the man about 


to hear his future told. In L'Argent, when 
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Saccard seduces the countess, there is rhythmic 
editing of close-ups of his groping hands, her 
Struggling face, and her silver gown writhing and 
flashing under his advance. In La Belle Nivernaise, 
Victor's fight with the first mate is rendered 

in progressively briefer glimpses of their strug- 
gle, the Warde Farithine toward the sluice gates, 
and the swinging rudder--some of these shots being 
only five frames long. Similarly, the axe-murder 
at the outset of Menilmontant is presented in a 
series of brief fragments, suggesting the partici- 


‘pants' experience of it. 
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